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This article has been expanded some- 
what from a talk given by President Dan- 
enberg during Fall Weekend, Oct. 15-17, 
which had ‘‘performing arts” as a theme. 


most interesting overview of 

the performing arts at Ober- 

lin can be gleaned from exam- 
ining them in terms of their evolu- 
tion from extracurricular and 
non-academic programs to their ac- 
ceptance over the years as an in- 
tegral part of the academic 
curriculum in the Conservatory of 
Music and in the College of Arts 
and Sciences as well. 

Much of this has occurred dur- 
ing the 32 years I have been at 
Oberlin; so I have had a first-hand 
view of the evolution as it was taking 
place. 

Any discussion of the performing 
arts at Oberlin deals primarily with 
musical performances, theater and 
dance and it ought to begin with 
musicial performance which has 
been very much a part of the scheme 
of things at Oberlin since the found- 
ing of the College. In the early 
years, of course, only sacred music 
was acceptable, and then only inso- 
far as it enhanced the dignity and 
solemnity of the various religious 
functions. In 1835 Oberlin sup- 
ported its program of sacred music 
by becoming the first college or uni- 
versity in the country to appoint a 
professor of music. The concept of 
support for sacred music was so in- 
grained, however, that it was only 
with some misgivings that the Col- 
lege formally associated itself in 
1867 with the then two-year-old 


The 
performing 
arts 

at 

Oberlin 


by Emil Danenberg 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music and 
thus succumbed to the fate of having 
to sanction secular music as well. 

Dance and drama, of course, had 
no place whatsoever in early Oberlin. 
The former was prohibited and the 
latter unthinkable. A debate took 
place in 1851, for example, on the 
topic, “Resolved, that the inherent 
tendency of the drama is to vice.” 
The first dramatic performance of 
any kind at Oberlin took place in 
1856 when a dramatized reading of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin was allowed, only, 
it must be assumed, because of the 
special relevance of its content. At 
some point after the performance 
another debate took place with the 
topic, “Resolved that the theaters 
might be made the agencies of moral 
reform.” 

Apparently things loosened up af- 
ter the Civil War and dramatic read- 
ings began to be allowed more fre- 
quently. In the 1870’s, however, 
the faculty voted to rescind an invi- 
tation to a Shakespearian reader 
because he was used to appearing 
with costumes. The local news- 
paper reported, in February of 1885, 
that the second play ever to be given 
in the town’s history had taken place 
the previous week — a return en- 
gagement of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


On April 10th of that same year 
the temperance play Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room was performed. By the 
start of the 20th century drama 
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had become a permissible form of 
entertainment and student produc- 
tions were quite common. The 
great English professor C. H. A. 
Wager was a prime mover in over- 
coming what remained of the old 
scruples against the drama. 

Dance was still another matter en- 
tirely. In its traditional forms it had 
never been permitted, but the 1890’s 
craze for tableau was allowed at 
Oberlin and gradually evolved into 
areas associated with modern dance. 
The women’s physical education 
department introduced formal 
courses in dance in 1930. The first 
social dance in the history of the 
College took place in December of 
1920, apparently with no major ill 
effects on the discipline or decorum 
of the institution. 

The single largest influence in 
terms of group or ensemble per- 
formance had always been the 
Musical Union. Founded in 1837, it 
built an early national reputation 
for Oberlin which continued into the 
20th century. It is an organization 
fortunate to have had a series of 
brilliant conductors and it was un- 
der the able direction of Maurice 
Kessler when I came to Oberlin in 
1944. The Musical Union had al- 
ways specialized in the larger choral 
repertoire including mostly ora- 
torios and compositions with reli- 
gious overtones. Smaller choral 
groups in existence by the 1940’s 
included the highly popular Men’s 
and Women’s Glee Clubs under the 
direction of Jack Wirkler ‘03. These 
groups actually occupied the posi- 
tion now held by the Oberlin Col- 
lege Choir. They toured frequently 
during vacation periods and were 
held in high regard both on campus 
and off. 

The A Capella Choir, under the 
direction of Olaf Christiansen, was 
more of an on-campus secondary 
performing group and did not be- 
gin to reach its pre-eminent position 
until after the appointment of 
Robert Fountain as its director in 
1948. The Conservatory itself at 
this time was primarily a training 
ground for singers, pianists and 
organists and, as a result, orchestral 
groups were not as numerous as the 
vocal groups. The Orchestra, for 
example, was small and used pri- 
marily to accompany Musical Union 


it 
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performances and to assist in senior 
recital concerto performances. It 
rehearsed only twice a week and 
usually employed an organist to 
fill in some of the missing parts. 
No academic credit was given at 
this time for participation in these 
performing groups except for those 
instrumental majors playing in the 
orchestra. 

Major changes began to occur in 
the Conservatory in 1949 with the 
appointment of David Robertson 
as director and also as conductor of 
the orchestra. 


Robertson’s goals for the Conser- 
vatory included: promoting a full 
range of applied instrumental study 
and a consequent emphasis on 
building up the existing orchestra 
and other orchestral and chamber 
ensembles. He made major suc- 
cessful efforts to recruit wind, brass 
and string teachers to bring those 
areas to the level of the traditionally 
strong departments of voice, piano 
and organ. Full-time instructors 
were employed for the first time in 
many areas which before had used 
part-time teachers drawn _ largely 
from the ranks of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Robertson also was 
influential in establishing a faculty 
string quartet and in granting re- 
leased time from teaching for offi- 
cial faculty ensemble groups in- 
volved in rehearsal and performance. 
Orchestra rehearsals were moved 
to the heart of the academic day, 
at 11 a.m., and were increased to 
five times weekly. 

The number of orchestra concerts 
each semester was increased even- 
tually to one each month, and the 
senior concerto winners performed 
on most of these regularly-scheduled 
occasions. 


A second Robertson goal was to 
open up the Conservatory to de- 
velopments in contemporary music. 
Before his time no really avant- 
garde music was performed and 
there was even very little of the 
then-accepted 20th century litera- 
ture by the so-called “big 3” — 
Stravinsky, Schoenberg and Bar- 
tok. Bartok actually had been to 
Oberlin in 1940 to play two con- 
certs, featuring primarily a Mozart 
piano concerto with the orchestra 
and several of his own composi- 
tions which were received with a 
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Contemporary Festivals led to 
today’s New Directions Concerts 
and electronic music using 
synthesizers and the computer 


decidedly mixed reaction. To the 
best of my knowledge, the music of 
Arnold Schoenberg was not heard 
at all at Oberlin until an early re- 
cital of mine in the mid-’40’s. 
Robertson’s contribution to the new 
music effort was to introduce an 
annual Festival of Contemporary 
Music, a long-weekend affair dedi- 
cated to composers of contemporary 
music. 

The festivals were highly success- 
ful and lasted until 1970 by which 
time contemporary music had 
found a more secure foothold on 
the campus. A new series known 
as the New Directions Concerts suc- 
ceeded the festival and holds some 
eight to 12 recitals of modern and 
avant garde music each year. Over 
the course of the 20 years of the 
Contemporary Festivals, it was very 
interesting to watch the growth of 
the modern repertoire on the cam- 
pus and to witness the gradual ac- 
ceptance of the various forms of 
newer music. One of the peaks 
of achievement came, | think, in the 
performance in 1971 by the Oberlin 
Orchestra, under the baton of 
Pierre Boulez, of  Stravinsky’s 
“The Rite of Spring,” something 
which would have been unthink- 
able in 1949 when the festivals be- 
gan. 

Another development in perfor- 
mance in the area of non-vocal mu- 
sic was, to an extent, an outgrowth 
of the contemporary festivals. 
Over the years we had been exposed 
to a great variety of modern forms 
by the various artists who came to 
the campus. In the 1960's elec- 
tronic music using synthesizers and 
computers began to appear. We 
found that to attract and to keep 
talented young composers and the- 
oreticians for our Composition and 
Theory Faculty we had to begin of- 
fering them the kind of equipment 
hitherto available only in major ur- 
ban areas. A grant proposal was 


made to the National Science Foun- 
dation for funds to purchase this 
equipment for Oberlin and it was 
successful. A Moog synthesizer was 
purchased along with some other 
equipment and became the first 
component of the Conservatory’s 
electronic music studio. Before 
this center was even open it be- 
came obvious that students were 
also taking a great interest in the 
electronic music field and the con- 
cept of the studio changed from that 
of a limited use faculty facility to 
that of being an integral teaching 
tool in the Conservatory’s curricu- 
lum. 

Today the studio is one of the 
best-equipped facilities of its kind 
in the country. It occupies a 
three-room complex equipped with 
electronic synthesizers by Moog, 
Putney, Arp and Buchla, tape re- 
cording and playback equipment, 
a Tectronix oscilloscope and facili- 
ties for the building of new elec- 
tronic devices. The studio is tied 
into the College’s Sigma 9 computer 
for composers with an interest in 
computer-generated music. 

However, developments in the 
Conservatory performing area have 
not been in just this one direction 
toward more modern and recent 
music. There is also the relatively 
new trend which has been quite 


Another “new” trend: 
Collegium Musicum and the 
performance of old music 
on old instruments 


strong toward going back in musi- 
cal time to pre-classical eras, first 
toward the baroque and then into 
renaissance and medieval music. 
Interest in this area includes nor- 
mal classroom activities and cur- 
riculum development and it also has 
led to the formation of the Colle- 
gium Musicum, a group specializ- 
ing in the performance of early mu- 
sic. Interest also has been strong 
in performing this music on the 
original instruments and, conse- 
quently, we have been developing 


and expanding the Conservatory’s 
collection in this area. 

A third goal of the Robertson ad- 
ministration was to continue the 
then existing emphasis on choral 
music and to widen it to include 
other than sacred music. A _ pro- 
gram in opera was introduced in 
the Conservatory for the first time 
by Daniel Harris and was called 
Opera Lab. Opera scenes were 
presented twice each year and 
course work in the area was es- 
tablished. In 1952 Oberlin pre- 
sented its first full-length opera, 
a production in Finney Chapel of 
The Bartered Bride. Depending on 
the availability of qualified singers, 
opera productions continued over 
the years at Hall Auditorium and 
scene programs became an impor- 
tant part of the voice major’s experi- 
ence. 

Finally, in 1967, a music theater 
department was established in the 
Conservatory with a major, a course 
curriculum and a commitment to 
performing two major operas each 


year. A five-year program was al- 
so instituted leading to a master of 
music in music theater degree. 
This has become a very popular 
program and it has been extremely 
important in our efforts to attract 
voice students to the Conservatory. 

During the time all of these events 
were occurring participation in the 
major performing groups came to 
be seen more and more as a basic 
part of the Conservatory educa- 
tional experience and credit came 
to be offered for participation in the 
various groups. It was recognized 
at Oberlin and other major con- 
servatories that, far from being 
extracurricular or adjunct pro- 
grams, these performing outlets 
were in themselves an important 
part of the undergraduate’s educa- 
tion. 

Theater was very active when I 
came to Oberlin. There were sev- 
eral groups, all student run (with 


the exception of the quasi-official 
Oberlin Dramatic Association, di- 
rected by J. Stanton McLaughlin 
‘21). There was no central theater 
facility before the completion of 
Hall Auditorium in 1953, but Fin- 
ney Chapel, the Art Auditorium and 
several other larger rooms on cam- 
pus had served over the years to 
provide space for some very fine 
productions. None of the work done 
in the area of theater was for credit 
and, therefore, it involved spend- 
ing time over and above the nor- 
mal class and study routine. Studies 
done on the late ’60’s showed that 
students who were heavily involved 
in theater had a terrible drop-out 
rate. Despite this and despite the 
lack of a formal training program 
in this area, it is very interesting 
to look back on the number of Ober- 
lin undergraduates who were able 
to make a professional career on 


the stage or in other aspects of 
theater. 


By the mid-1960’s, it became in- 
creasingly clear that the experi- 
ential learning that was_ taking 
place in drama deserved to be rec- 
ognized academically in much the 
same way that the choir and orches- 
tra experience had been recognized 
in the Conservatory. Oberlin was 
not alone among American colleges 
in realizing that there was much to 
be learned in the practical area of 
putting together and performing a 
dramatic production. There was 
also a recognition that the essential- 
ly uncoordinated efforts of the 
various student groups might be 
made more efficient and more useful 
if an overall departmental program 
in theater were started. For the 
first time we would be able to of- 
fer classes in acting, stage craft, 
costume design and construction 


all under a single organized de- 
partment with professional direc- 
tion and a controlled curriculum. 

As this theater department be- 
gan to come into its own, a final 
component, dance began to enjoy a 
major popularity on the campus. 
Although dance had been in the 
curriculum of the women’s de- 
partment of physical education since 
1930, courses were limited to mod- 
ern dance and to country and En- 
glish dance. They had been fairly 
popular and, in the 1960’s, a co-ed 
course opened up for the first time 
in the area of folk and square dance. 
About the same time, a_profes- 
sional modern dancer, Betty Lind, 
was hired by the physical education 
department expressly to teach mod- 
ern dance. Her courses were consis- 


tnetly over-enrolled and it was soon 
apparent that an additional teacher 
of dance would be required. This 
all happened late in the ’60’s con- 
current with the establishment of 
the theater department and the be- 
ginnings of an idea for a depart- 


ment which would coordinate all 
campus efforts, not just in drama, 
but eventually in all of the perform- 
ing arts. 

This idea, of course, led to the for- 
mation in 1970 of the inter-arts 
program incorporating both the 
theater department and the dance 
program. I would say that this par- 
ticular program has been the most 
successful new addition to the cur- 
riculum in recent memory. Its 
course offerings are wide-ranging 
and often over-subscribed. The 
dance program with its major has 
continued to show phenomenal 
growth. Like the opera program in 
the Conservatory it is an offering 
consistently mentioned by appli- 
cants as one of the major attrac- 
tions which brought them to Ober- 
lin. 


Music, dance, theater then, — 
the three major components of the 
performing arts at Oberlin — are 


healthy and very much alive. The 
gradual integration from ad hoc, 
extracurricular, non-accredited ac- 
tivities into the mainstream of the 
College and Conservatory curriculum 
has been, to my mind, a positive 
and academically sound evolution. 

Our view has been that these activ- 
ities are a valid addition to the 
curriculum in the area of experien- 
tial learning. Our undergraduates 
and graduates seem to echo these 
thoughts and the admissions of- 
fice has certainly discovered that 
new generations of Oberlin stu- 
dents will continue to regard our ef- 
forts in the performing arts very 
highly. 

For the future I can only predict 
that interest in the arts will continue 
to increase. Applications to the 
Conservatory rose again last year at 
a level 10 percent higher than the 
year before. Performance courses 
in the inter-arts program are con- 
sistently at their enrollment limit. 
I expect also that the ongoing 
amalgamation of the various per- 
forming groups will continue and 
that we will see more integration 
and cooperation among them such 
as already has happened within the 
inter-arts program. 

Finally, I believe that emphasis 
on the creativity of performance 
will grow and that we will see the 
nurturing and growth of new di- 
rections in all the performing arts. 
I think it is important, especially 
in the academic setting, not merely 
to re-create established works, but to 
push on and expand performance to 
include the new and the untried. 
With over 300 performance activi- 
ties annually, Oberlin is in a unique 
position to carry out such ambitious 
programs and to continue to enjoy 
its reputation as a center for crea- 
tivity and excellence in this area. 
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of a 
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education 

by Charles L. Roxin 68 


The writer majored in music history at 
the Conservatory, was arts editor for the 
Oberlin Review and a member of the 
5-5 committee and judicial board. He 
has a master of city planning degree from 
Penn and has published articles on 
energy, environmental planning, general 
semantics and the blues. He is employed 
by the DuPage County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission in Wheaton, IIl. 


do not look back on my time at 
Oberlin with warmth. Turmoil, 
both emotional and intellectual, 
characterized my years there. The 
intellectual challenges of the class- 
room and the lessons learned therein 
often had to be applied to “real 
world” political and social situations 
before the thoughts had time to 
ferment. In addition, I felt an al- 
most irreconcilable alienation from 
my classmates. In spite of all that, 
I value my educational experience. 
Politics and the arts demanded 
the greatest devotion of my time 
and efforts. The classroom served 
both those masters. — History, 
literature, language, all studies 
were judged as worthy if they some- 
how facilitated my sensory acute- 
ness or added to my _ political 
awareness. In addition, the lib- 
eral nature of my studies seemed 
to provide a world in which my 
artistic and political activities could 
exist. A central event occurred 
during my junior year that epito- 
mized the role that education played 
in my personal growth. To under- 
stand it, however, one needs to re- 
call the political environment 
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and some of the issues and events 
which then were alive on campus. 


During the years 1964-67 the 
major focus of political activity on 
the Oberlin campus began an ir- 
revocable shift from Civil Rights 
and associated social problems to 
the consuming passion of the Viet- 
nam War. Many of us who partici- 
pated in this change did not stop to 
evaluate its intrinsic meanings, but 
we did try to unify the two issues 
by discussing what we considered 
to be the basic nature of American 
society. “It’s all part of the same 
problem (struggle, system, etc.),” 
did double duty as a slogan. First, 
it served as shorthand for sum- 
marizing a point of view. Second, 
its very vagueness, filled with un- 
spoken, assumed meaning, seemed 
to explain away the need to look 


closely at the meaning of the 
change. 
The Oberlin Action for Civil 


Rights had built up an impressive 
history of committed activity, cul- 
minating in a very visible demon- 
stration at the Erie, Pa., Hammer- 
mill paper factory in the fall of 
1964. As late as the winter of 1966- 
67 the new Oberlin SDS chapter 
sponsored a successful conference 
on Anti-Poverty programs, featur- 
ing guest speakers from the U.S. 
office of Economic Opportunity and 
the United Farm Workers in one 
of their first major forays out of 
California and into the national 
arena. By the following spring, 
however, civil rights, urban affairs, 
poverty and other such domestic 
concerns were largely overshad- 


owed by the emotional demands of 
the Vietnam War. 

Many alumni have returned to 
the domestic political front in the 


years following college. Some, 
like myself, have made careers 
based on that concern. More than 


mere interest catalyzes such a con- 
tinuing commitment. Common 
political ideology cannot explain 
the phenomenon of return, because 
it probably doesn’t exist among us. 
Nor can a discussion of similar per- 
sonal values be comfortably ac- 
cepted as a summary statement of 
why the commitment continues. 
Where there are similarities, they 
would probably be coincidental 
rather than central. Far more tell- 
ing would be a compilation of per- 
sonal testimony. 

My educational experiences at 
Oberlin were central to the develop- 
ment of my commitment. By 
educational experience, I mean 
specifically my time in the class- 
room, library and practice room. 
I did not attend college with a pro- 
fessional goal. My _ choice of 
courses was free to follow my in- 
stincts and tastes, modified by a 
judicious set of requirements and 
the firm guidance of my advisor, 
Conservatory Prof. Richard Murphy, 
who was paternal in the best sense 
of the meaning of “fathering.” 


Return with me to orientation 
week, September 1964. Arranged 
for us was a series of seminars on 
the meaning and purpose of liberal 


education. We were provided with 
a thick volume, The Continuing De- 
bate: Essays on Education (Fiedler and 
Vinocur, St. Martin’s Press, 1964). 
We were expected to read and dis- 
cuss certain of the 33 selections. 
A recurrent theme in the writings 
and in our seminars was a discus- 
sion of the usefulness of a liberal 
education. Three questions in par- 
ticular were continually debated. 
These were: 1) Is a liberal education 
essentially superficial? 2) Is spe- 
cialized education deep at _ the 
expense of general character de- 
velopment? 3) Can some individ- 
uals, perhaps possessive of unique 
insight or awareness, gain equally 
from liberal or specialized edu- 
cation? My marginal notes and my 
transcribed discussion notes from 
those seminars do not include ref- 
erences to the marketability of a 
liberal education. Although this 
may have been an issue, I was not 
as concerned about it as I was about 
the broader goals of liberal educa- 
tion. 

I considered these issues through- 
out my four years at Oberlin and I 
periodically re-read some of the 
essays both to refresh my memory 
and to seek renewal of my inspira- 
tion to study. I tried to relate my 
education to my view of Self, my 
future and my political activity. 
That is, I asked myself, “What does 
it mean to be an educated person? 
How will I behave as such a person, 
and what role will I fill as an edu- 
cated person in a political milieu?” 
Forgiving the ingenuousness of 
many of my answers, the great 
value of asking myself these ques- 
tions was that I was continually 
evaluating my _ educational  ex- 
perience and I assumed through- 
out that it had a value. 


At that time a reductionist ver- 
sion of the relationship between 
self, education and society emerged 
on campus. It was given expres- 
sion in the word “relevant.” 
This notion, the relevance of course 
work, became an issue in the matrix 
of political debate. For some 
students, courses were measured as 
more or less acceptable depending 
on their obviously traceable rela- 
tionship to the events of the day 
— the war, civil rights, minority 


Education provided the 
nutrients to facilitate 
emotional and intellectual 
growth in midst of crisis 


culture, etc. A stark reaction arose, 
claiming that the value of education 
was precisely its detachment from 
events. I felt discomfort with both 
views and distress at not being 
able to articulate clearly enough 
what my education did mean. 

Although I was enrolled in the 
Conservatory, I had chosen to come 
to Oberlin particularly because of 
the opportunity to take courses in 
the College, an option that could 
not have been equally fulfilled in 
any of the other conservatories. 
I chose music history as a major 
because its curriculum requires 
that a student not only become 
familiar with an era’s music, but 
also with its social, political and 
entire artistic life. This was 
probably the ideal major for me. 
I could devote great effort to music, 
yet still have the opportunity to do 
work in many other areas of in- 
LETest. 


It is time now to consider the 
specific series of events and my 
response to them which was for me 
a crisis. In the midst of this crisis 
I fed on the nutrients provided by 
my education to facilitate my emo- 
tional and_ intellectual growth. 
Indeed, at Oberlin and due in part 
to my education I emerged from a 
state of great personal confusion, 
of vague sensations, to one of 
knowing (awareness) what I had 
to do (commitment), but not yet 
knowing how. 

The catalyst for this awareness 
was an independent study taken 
under the supervision of my advisor 
in the spring of my junior year. 
The topic was Expressionism, a 
movement in the arts which 
manifested itself primarily in 
Central and Eastern Europe in the 
years immediately preceding and 
following the First World War. | 
had intended to describe and com- 
pare the musical, dramatic, graphic, 
and literary aspects of Expression- 


ism. I had also hoped to explain 
its unique aesthetic and place the 
movement in its broader cultural, 
political, social and historical per- 
spective. The undertaking was 
immense, and absurd as a semes- 
ter’s work. 


I began my research with a pre- 
conceived prejudice against what 
I understood as the Expressionist 
aesthetic, particularly as manifest 
in music (Schoenberg, Berg, etc.). 
I confused the portrayal of dark- 
ness, of the psychologically hidden 
and fantastic, often described as 
sickness, for sickness itself. I was 
particularly contemptuous of the 
music of Mahler, a precursor of the 
movement. I listened carefully to 
his third symphony repeatedly, and 
analyzed its first movement until 
my copy of the score was dog-eared 
and illegible from all the markings. 
I was prepared to describe the 
music (and indeed much of the en- 
tire Expressionist movement and 
its predecessors) as corny, trite, a 
grand but hollow edifice. 

It was at this time that I began 
to feel the pressure and fear of hav- 
ing to come to grips with the war, 
and therefore with the issue of my 
future in society in general. I was 
at times tempted to respond to these 
anxiety-filled circumstances with a 
protective cynicism (but I did not 
like myself when I was cynical), 
or with an angry political stance, 
which if acted out, could have en- 
couraged a negation of life itself. 
In fact this crisis was two-fold. 
First was the fear of physical harm 
from internment or death from war. 
Second, and more consuming, I 
feared that if I should somehow 
manage to escape the physical 
impact of the war, I might still 
meekly and guiltily allow events to 
defeat me_ psychologically, lead- 
ing me to adopt a life of deathly 
ritualization, of passivity, with only 
sarcasm and cynicism left avail- 
able to me to prick my paralyzed 
senses into some primitive aware- 
ness. 

It may be obvious that what I 
was criticizing in Expressionism, 
the keen awareness of feelings, in- 
cluding fear, was precisely what I 
sensed in myself, but to which I 
did not feel strong enough to re- 
spond. I feared that if I allowed 
those feelings to surface they would 
overwhelm me. The explosion of 
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images that accompanied my 
awareness that something impor- 
tant was going on with me was so 
like an Expressionist painting or 
poem that I realized, with some 
apprehension, that my choice of 
Expressionism as a study topic had 
personal meaning more important 
than I realized. The realness of 
the Expressionist vision, of its dis- 
tortion, of its weeping, drew me 
more intimately into my study. And 
those feelings which I feared, which 
I needed to face and resolve, were 
able to surface in a manageable 


fashion. The means for this man- 
agement was the _ independent 
study. : 


Each painting, each poem, each 
historical insight, seemed to evoke 
in me one of those fears or other 
feelings so hard for me to ad- 
mit consciously. Experiencing 
poem, play, painting, I felt free to 
sense, to enter into communion 
with the artist and his art. One by 
one the fears and frustrations of 
having to make uncomfortable 
choices emerged. Also came the 
weeping, the mourning for what 
in myself had to be laid to rest if 
I was to face successfully those 
fears and frustrations and make 
the decisions. I was aware of little 
of this at the time. I was in need 
and receptive. The more I al- 
lowed myself to commune with the 
various works of art, the more 
sensitive I became, and hence the 
easier it was tocommune. This was 
not an automatic process. I needed 
skills; the skill of critical reading 
learned in English classes, the skill 
of reading in German; both were 
needed to soak emotional meaning 
and valid communicative reality 
from what I read. Awareness 
learned in my art history classes 
was indispensible for my ability to 
respond to the paintings. Ob- 
viously, my _ technical skills of 
musical analysis were needed. 

To fully understand and respond 
to the arts of that era, I was grate- 
ful for my familiarity with its sci- 
ence and politics. The very rebel- 
lion and anger I felt in myself I 
saw too in those times, an insight 
which enhanced my _ identification 
with that era. Equally revolution- 
ary and important were the theories 
of physics of Bhor’s atom, Heisen- 
berg’s uncertainty principle, 
Schroedinger's equation, DeBrog- 
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“The work of art and my 
perception of it were 
inextricably bound 

in the same reality” 


lie’s waves. My understanding of 
these was an essential to my com- 
munion with Kirchner’s “Self 
Portrait,” Wedekind’s “Lulu,” or 
Schoenberg’s “Erwartung” as the 
understanding of art, literature, or 
music alone. My response to these 
works of art, literature and music 
was not that of a connoisseur, but 
as one who has participated with the 
creation, so that the work of art 
and my perception of it were in- 
extricably bound in the same 
reality. 

These experiences remained at a 
level where I could not consciously 
use them, although I sensed a pow- 
erful transformation within myself. 
There was needed some apotheosis 
to unify and give direction to these 
events. Not surprisingly, music 
played an important role in this 
apotheosis. It happened that I 
was again in a listening room with 
the Mahler 3rd symphony. I was in 
an agitated state, unable to verba- 
lize what I had been going through. 
I was now writing my paper, trying 
hopelessly to give form to an unde- 
fined morass of sensations. I 
listened to the first movement, 
without the score. The crazy- 
quilt of musical textures, the march 
tunes, dance hall melodies, heavy 
symphonic motives and a dozen 
other styles all involved in counter- 
point suddenly no longer seemed 
hollow. Rather, the symphony 
seemed to reveal in music the 
dialogue of all kinds of human ac- 
tivities as they enrich each other. 
Mahler seemed to have embraced 
all of life in this symphony, the 
admitedly vulgar with the urbane, 
the artless with the sophisticated. 
This insight inspired within me an 
immediate unification of conflict- 
ing feelings. Many questions were 
suddenly answered. 

For the next few months I heard, 
saw, smelled and touched as if | 
had lost my ability to sense and was 
relearning, experiencing these 
senses for the first time. I felt 


disoriented and unable to articulate 
what was going on with me. But 
even before I could understand 
the meaning of what had _hap- 
pened, I felt the renewal and 
enlargement of the commitment to 
life I had been on the verge of los- 
ing. Ultimately this commitment 
affected not only my personal life, 
but my professional life as well. 
As a city and regional planner I am 
afforded the opportunity to deal 
with life daily as a unity, a rich 
organic universe of events and 
meanings. I do not need to engage 
in sophistic quantification to justify 
to anyone the so-called intercon- 
nectedness of life. Awareness of 
those relationships is my stock in 
trade. 


Looking back, I realize how I 
misled myself when I uttered the 
glib phrase, “It’s all part of the 
same problem.” If the war in Viet- 
nam and the Civil Rights movement 
were part of the same anything it 
was not because a political point of 
view had neatly and mechanically 
categorized them, but because they 
were both part of life, in a place, 
at a given time, under general 
cultural conditions; and so were 
they related to all in life in which 
one can find joy. 

It also seems to me now that 
events move more slowly than I 


originally perceived. Most of the 
problems of the city, including 
segregation, housing abandon- 


ment and general deterioration of 
services, were in evidence before I 
was born. They have only intensi- 
fied. When I re-entered the arena 
of urban affairs I found that if time 
had not exactly stood still, the trends 
were familiar. My absence did not 
cause any disorientation. When 
I returned I was better able to deal 
with the complexities and contra- 
dictions of public life, and therefore 
able to act with more conviction. 


Another nagging issue needs 
attention: relevance in the class- 
room. I feel quite confident in say- 


ing that I never took a course which 
was not relevant. I have needed in 
my personal and professional life 
the legacy of all my _ courses; 
classics no less than’ graduate 


courses in statistics. In fact, as one 
who deals with the future on a daily 
professional basis, I recommend 
history and literature, and plenty of 
them, to help nurture the kind of 
perspective on events necessary for 
a planner to sustain a commitment 
to long-range plans and to under- 
stand the nature of trends as evo- 


lutionary and as_ expressive of 
human values which cannot be 
quantified. 


I would feel satisfied if this article 
were to serve as an apology for 
liberal education and the role it can 
play in facilitating the transition 
from adolescence to adulthood. I 
found use for ali of my classes, 
inspiration and at times tender 
encouragement from some of my 
professors, and the kind of chal- 
lenge from my _ classmates that 
represented the sort of crucible for 
formulating ideas that I had hoped 
I would find at college, even though 
the challenge often took the form of 
ridicule. The issues and events | 
have discussed are too large for a 
simple summary. I continue to 
ponder them and revise my conclu- 
sions. I still believe that under- 
graduate education should not be 
vocational, that a liberally-educated 
youth has something special to offer 
in the workaday world and that 
professions should be sought in 
graduate school, professional 
school or on the job apprentice- 
ship. Liberally-educated elec- 
tricians and construction workers 
would seem as desirable as liberally- 
educated professors. 

The development of an_ indi- 
vidual’s awareness and sensitivity 
and understanding of the continuum 
of human events is the province of 
liberal education. The pressures 
to erode this education in favor of 
job-oriented, specialized training is 


severe. I hope that tke broader 
realities of human and cultural 
development will always be as- 


cendant over those narrower de- 
mands of the marketplace. I keep 
trying to reassure myself that this 
is so, or at least that it might be so. 


Ultimate 


frisbee: 


competition 
without 


malice 


by Marc Kaiser 77 


ame one brand-new sport that 

has come along in recent years. 

No, not hang gliding, that’s 
only for crazies. How about scuba 
diving? In Ohio? Be serious. If 
you're having problems coming up 
with one, stroll out to the C.W. 
Savage athletic fields this spring. 
You'll be treated to an athletic dis- 
play that you've probably never en- 
countered. ULTIMATE FRISBEE!! 

For a game that was started in 
1968 by a group of high school 
students on the parking lots of 
Maplewood, N.J., ultimate frisbee 
has done extremely well. In fact, 
it is now an integral part of the Ober- 
lin College athletic scene. Al- 
though this game had only a half- 
year’s existence on campus, Oberlin 
recently hosted its first major ulti- 
mate frisbee tournament, with the 
field being made up of three teams 
from the East Coast and three prom- 
inent Midwestern teams. What, 
then, is causing some long-haired 
brand of athletic misfits to spring 
and battle each other for that inno- 
cent looking piece of plastic? 

First of all, you have to put away 
all of those prior misconceptions 
about a relaxing “throw of the bee” 
on some blustery summer beach. 
Also, throw out the term “athletic 
misfits” while you’re at it. Ulti- 
mate, as it is sometimes termed, 
professes all of the competitive 
spirit and values inherent in any 
major sport. The rules are basically 
simple, as set down by the Ultimate 
Frisbee Players’ Committee of the 
International Frisbee Association. 
The committee is the sport’s gov- 


erning body, meeting once a year in 
Maplewood to discuss rule changes 
and take various recommendations 
for improving the sport. 

Briefly, there are seven players to 
a side. Based upon previous agree- 
ment, one team “throws off” the 
frisbee. The object of the game, 
then, is to score goals by advancing 
the bee across the opposition’s goal 
line. Any throws that are inter- 
cepted, dropped or tossed out of 
bounds result in loss of possession. 
No contact is permitted and run- 
ning with the bee is not allowed. 
The game consists of two 24-minute 
halves with the winner being the 
squad that scores the most goals. 

Although the game is still primar- 
ily located in the East, many teams 
are forming in the Midwest and 
some as far west as California. 
Senior Doug Powers, who coaches 
and captains the Oberlin squad and 
is largely responsible for the sport’s 
existence at Oberlin, relishes the 
opportunities inherent in expansion. 

“Last year,” he notes, “we had a 
little bit of a problem finding teams 
to play. We made two road trips, 
one to Kalamazoo for the Midwest 
Tournament and one to Carnegie- 
Mellon. Michigan State and RPI 
both came a long way to play us here. 
However, this year there are twice 
as many teams in the area. They 
include Kenyon, Bowling Green, 
the University of Cincinnati and the 
Cleveland Frisbee Club. Last year, 
on the East Coast alone, there were 
14 new teams. The nationwide 
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total is now somewhere between 
80 and 100 teams.” 

Ultimate frisbee made its en- 
trance on the Oberlin campus last 
spring through some well-placed 
phone calls and the prodding of 
Powers. One of OC Football Coach 
Dick Riendeau’s former students at 
RPI originally contacted Powers, 
who was then teaching a frisbee 
course for Exco, about the prospect 
of scheduling a match. “They said 
they’d be glad to come to Oberlin 
to play, and I was able to get neces- 
sary funds ($250) for the game and 
the remainder of the season from the 
PE department.” 

It was just a beginning, though. 
“RPI came down and we pulled to- 
gether a pickup team of people 
from the Exco course along with 
other interested people. Everyone 
had a great time and a lot of specta- 
tors came to watch. It really was 
a nice initiation.” 

Shortly before the game, Powers 
had been in touch with the ultimate 
frisbee coordinator of the IFA, who 
sent a list of all teams in the Mid- 
west area. In a matter of one even- 
ing soon thereafter, a whole season 
was set up, including major tourna- 
ment participation. Obie was 
wasting no time. “The weekend 
following that first game, which was 
supposedly the climax of our whole 
season, we wangled an invitation to 
the Midwest Tournament in Kalama- 
zoo. It was a two-day trip and we 
came away with only one victory, 
but we gained great experience, 
played some excellent teams and 
developed a fast friendship with 
the Michigan State team.” 

Oberlin’s squad is coached and/or 
captained by Powers who doesn’t 
see himself as a Woody Hayes dis- 
ciple. “I try to maintain a lot of 
democratic principles but at the 
same time, in the interest of ef- 
ficiency, I feel free to use my own 
discretion where I think it will do 
the most good.” Since the Poland, 
Ohio, native is a senior, that will 
all change next year. “What I’m 
trying to create is a self-perpetuating 
kind of thing, where things will go 
at an equal rate after I leave.” 

Don’t get the idea that practice 
sessions are a piece of cake. “We 
practice four times a week for an 
hour, running a mile to start out, 
scrimmage and do drills, and run 
sprints at the end. I intend to make 
this a more concentrated, serious 
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kind of thing this spring, so I may 
expand to more intense, not neces- 
sarily longer, practices. My _ ulti- 
mate goal this spring, assuming it 
is geographically feasible and that 
we qualify, is to go to the Nationals. 
We’re on a limited budget and most 
of that goes to transportation. Ru- 
mor has it that they'll be held at 
Penn State this year; so, if we work 
very hard and are serious about it, 
we could make it.” 

Although hosting the October 
tournament was Oberlin’s first ma- 
jor intercollegiate frisbee effort, the 
weekend was a smashing success. 
The weather couldn’t have been bet- 
ter, but the results could have been. 
The hometowners dropped all three 
of their contests — to Buffalo 
State, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology and Cornell, respectively. 
Michigan State and the Cleveland 
Frisbee Club were the other partici- 
pants. 

Fortunately, the previous spring’s 
relationship with Michigan State 
led to Oberlin’s selection as the site 


for the inter-regional competition. 
As Powers relates, “I got a letter 
from Eric Simon, MSU’s captain who 
is also from Maplewood. Evidently 
he had been talking with some of his 
former high school buddies who are 
also ultimate team captains and if 
they could meet somewhere in com- 
mon grcund between Michigan and 
New York, they’d be willing to have 
a little tournament. At the time 
though, I hadn’t intended to have 
a season until the spring and main- 
ly wanted to concentrate on intra- 
murals this fall. I saw this as an 


opportunity that Oberlin couldn't 
afford to pass up.” 

“So again I went to the PE staff. 
They agreed to sponsor the tourney 
and let us use three good outdoor 
fields and indoor space in case of 
rain. Then, through a lot of tele- 
phoning and letters, we organized 
the tournament on a shoestring. 
I didn’t know until Thursday how 
the teams were going to arrive on 
Friday. 

“It came out much better than I 
had expected. With three teams 
from the East and three from the 
Midwest, it was easy to match up 
games and get lots of good frisbee 
cultural exchange. Teams from the 
East are generally more experienced 
and in fact, won every game. We 
lost five of our games by a single 


goal and this was very heartening to 
me. These teams have been around 
for three to four years, while Ober- 
lin just got started last spring.” 

Will there ever be an O. J. Simp- 
son of ultimate frisbee? What does it 
take to excel? According to Powers, 
“Half skill and half endurance, or 
stamina. You've got to bein shape to 
be an effective frisbee player be- 
cause if you can’t run to get to the 
frisbee in the first place there’s no way 
you'll be able to display your fantas- 
tic skill in catching it. I don’t think 
enough people on this campus give 
credence to the importance of hav- 
ing your body in good shape. That’s 
why this spring, we’re definitely go- 
ing to do a lot of running and basic 
drills, things that people don’t like 
but are very effective.” 

For ultimate frisbee, one must also 


be able to throw the frisbee decep- 
tively. Powers comments: “A well 
rounded player will have four dif- 
ferent kinds of throws down, good 
fakes, fantastic jumping ability and 
magnetic fingers, plus the ability to 
run for three hours without breath- 
ing through his mouth.” Techni- 
cally speaking, the tosses include: 
backhand, of which everyone knows, 
two-finger sidearm, thumb and over- 
hand wrist throw. Versatility is a 
certain prerequisite. “The back- 
hand, by itself, is pretty much use- 
less in the game,” explains Powers. 
“It comes right from the center of 
your body and unless you’re throw- 
ing off, your defensive man is in 


perfect position to block it. It’s 
very important to have a throw you 
can get off from either side. You 
can use trick throws also, such as 
behind the back, through the legs, 
and so on.” 

Although most teams resort to 
man-to-man coverage on defense, 
some squads have seen success with 
a zone setup. Rutgers, last year’s 
national champion, uses what Pow- 
ers terms, “a very sophisticated 
shifting zone defense.” On offense, 
most teams concentrate on a short- 
passing attack, using basic moves 
such as the give-and-go, screens and 
flareouts. Occasionally, and much 


to the delight of spectators, a player 
will gamble on “the bomb” with 
either game-saving or disastrous 
results. 

To ultimate frisbee advocates, 
numerous values are inherent in 
the activity. Powers elaborates, 
“Frisbee to me symbolizes a real 
alternative to a very competitive 
type of athletics. It’s really the best 
new sport that has come along in 
years. For one, there is no cheaper 
sport in the world. The only equip- 
ment you need is a field and a fris- 
bee. There are never referees, it’s 
always self-regulated and basically 
a gentlemen’s game. You can run 
and run and run and run until you 
drop, but even though it’s a high, 


energy game, the nature of it dic- 
tates minimal body contact. It has 
many elements that can create a 
well-rounded, healthy person with- 
out undue physical risk.” 

“At the same time, it can get 
pretty boisterous, with some fine col- 
lisions on a long bomb. The whole 
idea is to provide a kind of alterna- 
tive where you can be as competi- 
tive as you want, but still within the 
general spirit of the game, which 
states that winning isn’t every- 
thing.” 

This ultimate frisbee spirit also 
transcends mere competition for 


competition’s sake. As Powers ex- 
plains, “When we go out to play fris- 
bee, we want to find out what the 
other team is like. We want at first 
to have some kind of communication 
through the game of frisbee, and do 
this by playing the best we possibly 
can. For the most part we’re able to 
keep very calm and cool, just going 
out and playing hard. Then, if 
someone on either team gets knocked 
out, we know where that comes from. 
It comes from wanting to get the 
frisbee and not any personal malice. 
This is something that is very im- 
portant to me and I'll never play a 
game of frisbee on any other terms.” 

With ultimate frisbee at such an 
embryonic stage and expanding on 
the national level at a very rapid 
rate, Powers sees some dangers 
ahead. “What started out as a pick- 
up sort of thing has grown organiza- 
tionally, with the formation of clubs, 
school teams, formal rules and a 
rule-making body. Now it’s turning 
a very dangerous corner that, of 
course, can’t be denied: drawing 
the line between exactly what kind 
of team you're going to have. What 
is your basic philosophy?” 

On Oberlin’s level, this is a 
problem that Powers is now trying 
to resolve. The more one plays 
competitively, the more competitive- 
ly one needs to play. This necessi- 
tates a more limited involvement. 
“I’m trying to get around that by 
having frisbee in the fall and in the 
spring. In the fall we can concen- 
trate on intramurals. Everyone 
can play at whatever competitive 
level one chooses. It turned out 
very well this year. We had seven 
teams and a lot of people got a great 
deal out of it. 

“In the spring we'll have the seri- 
ous, competitive team, still main- 
taining the best parts of the frisbee 
philosophy which is basically that 
trite but true saying, ‘It’s not whether 
you win or lose, but how you play 
the game.’ ” 

All in all, ultimate frisbee seems 
to be in Oberlin to stay. For as 
Doug Powers states, “We've really 
done amazing things in such a 
short time. The other teams were 
very impressed with what we had 
to offer and the efficiency with which 
we were able to run the tournament. 
Oberlin is establishing a fine frisbee 
reputation that can hold great op- 
portunities for the future.” 
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Other sports 

The 1976 Yeoman football team 
ended its season on an up note with 
a 21-16 victory over John Carroll 
University. It was the first time 
any Obies had defeated any Blue 
Streaks in a series that began in 
1972: 

“We played with a lot of emotion,” 
said second-year Oberlin coach 
Dick Riendeau. “We played some 
tough football. We wanted to get 
the seniors (and Dr. Jack Warner 
‘31 who was spending his last Sat- 
urday as team physician) a win. 

“We gambled on defense. We 
played a goal line defense for the 
entire game to stop their inside 
running game. It worked because 


our tackles and linebackers did 
a super job.” 
Previously, the Yeomen had 


downed Duquesne 19-6 while losing 
to Centre, Hiram, Canisius, Kenyon, 
Carnegie-Mellon and Adrian, often 
by lopsided scores. Some of those, 
however, were misleading. Kenyon, 
for example, scored 52 points against 
Oberlin when the Yeomen had the 
ball. Riendeau saw this as a turn- 
ing point quite similar to the one 
he had seen a year earlier when an 
Oberlin squad of only 16 players 
defeated Kenyon. 

Had there been only 16 players 
this year, however, the Obies might 
not have been able to complete the 
season. In the 1976 season, 11 of 
the 31 men on the squad had in- 
juries that kept them out of two 
games or more. Jay Clark, who will 
be a senior next year and was ex- 
pected to bolster the line, and Bruce 
Bunyan, a two-year letterman at 
guard moved this season to the 
backfield, missed the whole season 
because of mishaps. Gary Yewey, 
a top-notch lineman, and Ken 
Glenn, a top defensive back, saw 
little action because of injuries. 

Although the season was marked 
with adversity, many young players 
gained valuable experience in game 
ituations. Riendeau commented, 
“Even though we’ve been out- 
manned at times, our kids have 


really hung in, never quitting men- 
tally. They never tried to scape- 
goat anything, and I think that’s the 
mark of some quality people.” 

Throughout the season, Oberlin 
showed occasional flashes of bril- 
liance. First-year | quarterback 
Gregg Heiden would have been one 
of the leading passers in the Ohio 
Conference had Oberlin been play- 
ing in that league. His backup, 
Mike Kibble, completed 13 of 30 
passes for 104 yards and scored on 
an ll-yard “keeper” run when 
Heiden was injured. Rick Ross 
and Dave Cola, first-year students, 
and upperclassman Dave Kunkel 
gained nearly 700 yards catching 
passes. Cola also handled the punt- 
ing chores. 


The Yeowomen’s volleyball team 
ended its season with a disappoint- 
ing performance at the state meet 
for small colleges and finished their 
season with a 9-10 record. The 
men’s soccer team closed with a 
5-4-2 record and a good portion of 
the losses were by one point, in- 
cluding a 1-2 loss to the alumni. 
The cross country team finished 
seventh in the Ohio Athletic Confer- 
ence championships. The most 
successful fall sport was field hockey 
with a 7-1 record. 


As winter sports got under way, 
the men’s basketball team lost its 
opener at Ashland, then countered 
with victories over Case Western 
Reserve, John Carroll and Mercy- 
hurst. The men’s swimming team 
opened with losses to Cleveland 
State and Ashland. The ice hockey 
team lost its opener to Denison, 1-4. 
The women’s swimming team lost 
decisively to Miami University but 
Denise Wood set a new record in the 
500-yard freestyle and Laurie Good- 
rich placed first in the 50 and 100- 
yard breastroke events. Laurie also 
took third in the 100 butterfly. 
Charlene Sollott placed second in 
that event and Lucy Szatrowski 
placed second in the 100 backstroke 
and 200 individual medley. The 
wrestling team lost to Case Western 
Reserve 9-36, but, as has become the 
custom, the loss was not indicative 
of the performance. Only one pin 
was registered against Oberlin, but 
they had to forfeit three of the ten 
weight classes. 
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A review of JOHN’ FREDERIC 
OBERLIN by John W. Kurtz, to be 
published in December 1976 by 
Westview Press (Frederick Praeger). 
The reviewer is minister of the First Church 


in Oberlin and president-elect of the 
Alumni Association of Oberlin College. 


he time is ripe for a new biog- 

raphy in English of John Fred- 

eric Oberlin, the pioneering 
pastor of Waldersbach. 

Oberlin’s innovations in early 
childhood education can be viewed 
as precursors of today’s ventures in 
infant stimulation, head start train- 
ing, behavior modification and pro- 
grammed learning. 

His social reforms read like items 
in the five-year plans of develop- 
ing nations: (1) educational goals 
— training of indigenous teachers, 
elimination of illiteracy, overcom- 
ing of linguistic isolation, free dis- 
tribution of textbooks, support of 
schools by all and for all, student 
self-government, compulsory 
school attendance; (2) public health 
goals — improved sanitation in 
homes and streets, universal vac- 
cination, midwifery training, pre- 
and post-natal care; (3) agricul- 
tural goals — improvement of soil 
by fertilization, drainage, irrigation 
and erosion control, improvement 
of seed stocks and livestock breeds, 
formation of societies for agricul- 
tural support; (4) economic better- 
ment goals — attainment of an ex- 
portable surplus of agricultural pro- 
duce, introduction of home industry 
for employment to supplement agri- 
culture, founding of consumer co- 
operatives and savings and loan 
societies, road- and bridge-building. 

His ecumenical openness points the 
way for contemporary efforts to find 
common ground for Catholics and 
various Protestant and other de- 
nominations, and his religious tol- 
erance is a challenge to improve 
Jewish-Christian relations. 

His facility in incorporating 
democratic and humanistic values 
within vigorous orthodox Christian 
faith offers hope for a_ socially- 
concerned “evangelical movement, 
capable of communicating to a 
secularized society. 

His mystical experience and fas- 
cination with life after death are a 
point of contact with present-day 
impulses toward meditation, extra- 
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sensory perception, and charismatic 
healing. 

His dedication to a single pas- 
torate for 59 years, during which 
many varied forms of church-related 
programs were developed, suggests 
possibilities for parish renewal 
combined with community-organiz- 
ing efforts. 

His personal discipline and self- 
improvement techniques inspire 
emulation in an era concerned with 
life-style change, individual moral- 
ity in relation to public policy, and 
the meaning of fulfillment. 

Though the list of intriguing as- 
pects of Oberlin’s life and work 
could be extended much further, 
the point should be clear. The 
publication of a biography of so 
multi-faceted a person would be a 
great boon, particularly since books 
on Oberlin are becoming scarce and 
too many of them verge on hagiog- 
raphy in their attempt to venerate 
properly “the Protestant saint of 
Waldersbach.” 

Fortunately Professor Emeritus 
John W. Kurtz, long-time teacher 
of German language and literature 
at Oberlin College, has admirably 
supplied the need with a 325-page 
volume notable for its lucid style, 
logical organization, sound _ re- 
search and perceptive interpreta- 
tion. John Frederic Oberlin is a fitting 
tribute to the Alsatian pastor extra- 
ordinaire in this sesquicentennial 
anniversary year of his death. 

Anyone writing in English about 
Oberlin must decide, “How shall I 
spell the man’s name?” Oberlin 
was born in Strasbourg Aug. 31, 
1740, to parents of German Luther- 
an ancestry — a Gymnasium teacher 
and his vivacious, cultured, yet 
pious, wife. They had him chris- 
tened Johann Friedrich, but there- 
after they, along with his siblings, 
always called him “Fritz.” From a 
German-speaking home and city 
Oberlin was called on the first day 
of April 1767 to a parish where the 
language had_ been historically 
French. The infiltration of German 


John W. Kurtz, emeritus professor 

of German, made a concentrated study of 
John Frederic Oberlin’s history during 
sabbatical leaves and has devoted much 
of his time since his retirement toward 
writing this new biography of the man 
for whom Oberlin College was named. 


A 
sesquicentennial 
tribute 

toa 

pastor 
extraordinaire 


by John Dixon Elder 53 
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An old engraving of the Waldersbach parsonage and church. 


from all the surrounding areas and 
of Italian from workmen imported 
by the territorial overlord had cor- 
rupted the French into a peculiar 
patois, which Oberlin labored 
mightily to eliminate. Thus _ his 
parishioners knew their pastor as 
Jean Frédéric Oberlin. English visi- 
tors, attracted in increasing num- 
bers to the isolated, rugged Ban de 
la Roche by Oberlin’s fame, semi- 
Anglicized his name. Hence the 
source book by Sarah Atkins from 
which all later biographies of Ober- 
lin in English have been more or 
less derived is entitled Memoirs of 
John Frederic Oberlin. . . . While 
other Oberlin faculty, including 
Fletcher, Horton, Kessler and Wil- 
kins, have added the k to Frederick 
in writing their articles and as- 
sembly talks, Kurtz follows earlier 
tradition by omitting it. 

Far more important, obviously, 
than the question how to spell 
Oberlin’s name is the question how 
to assess Oberlin’s life. Professor 
Kurtz provides us in the 15 chapters 
of his very readable book the 
description of a most. remarkable 
man. This is the biographer’s own 
judgment of his contribution: 


John Frederic Oberlin, whose 
life from adolescence to his death 
covered three-quarters of that 
“century of the uncommon man,” 
was not one of those who, in that 
optimistic age, designed the philo- 
sophical systems or promulgated 
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the social concepts and principles 
that charted the course of Western 
civilization from the time of the 
aerostatic balloon to the age of 
interplanetary exploration. But 
as a well-educated burgher of his 
time, he read the treatises of the 
masters of science and philosophy 
and social theory; and in his every- 
day life as a country pastor and a 
social and educational reformer he 
found ways to convert the precepts 
of the thinkers into practical mea- 
sures for the improvement of the 
life of a deprived people in the Ban 
de la Roche, the remote and back- 
ward community in and for which he 
lived and labored during the 
entire threescore years of his 
ministry. He made of his back- 
woods parish a living, working 
exemplar of the ideal community 
that has been envisioned in many a 
utopian novel and tract. The story 
of his remote little community lies 
before us as a kind of laboratory 
demonstration of what social im- 
provements could be accomplished 
by the imaginative utilization of the 
best wisdom of his time. . . . 

With a reasonably open-minded 
attitude, the modern reader will be 
able to comprehend John Frederic 
Oberlin as a unique figure in whom 
the wisdom of the Enlightenment, 
the enthusiasms and excitements of 
religious fanatics, and the inspira- 
tion of the prophets and saints of 
the Old and New Testament came 
together in the shaping of that com- 
munity which so uniquely bears the 
stamp of Oberlin that it may be 
said to be a projection and extension 
of his personality. 


In the first part of his biography, 
Kurtz deals with the period labeled 
“From Strasbourg to Waldersbach: 
1740-1767.” Having condensed to 
one page the anecdotal material 
about Oberlin’s youthful charity, 
heroism and austerity, so appealing 
to more “inspirational” biographers, 
he describes with care the academic 
training Oberlin received at the 
University of Strasbourg and the 
religious influences to which he 
responded — particularly the 
Pietism of his parents and the 
Strasbourg preacher, Lorenz. Kurtz 
points out that Oberlin was 
awarded a Ph.D. — a fact un- 
recognized by all but his most re- 
cent biographers, apparently be- 
cause Oberlin chose not to 
advertise his accomplishment by 
employing the title “Dr.” lest it 
separate him from the simple folk 
of his parish. Kurtz also analyzes the 
New Year’s declaration Oberlin 


made in 1760, a thousand-word 
“Solemn Act of Dedication to 
God.” Although its fervent lan- 


guage sounds like the outpouring 
from a Pietist conversion ex- 
perience, Kurtz argues that Oberlin 
was actually consolidating En- 
lightenment optimism with Bibli- 
cally-based moral perfectionism in 
a statement of attitudes and reso- 
lutions already being formed in 
his childhood. For this reviewer, it 
would have been interesting to have 
made some _ deeper Eriksonian 
probes, a la Young Man Luther, into 
that “Act of Dedication,” particu- 
larly since Oberlin renewed it again 
at age 30, and at 80 read it through 
again and wrote in the margin: “God 
have mercy upon me! Waldersbach 
1820.” 

In Part 2, “Educational Reform, 
Economic Development, Spiritual 
Regeneration: 1767-1782,” the 
story is told of Oberlin’s arrival in 
his new parish, his marriage there 
14 months later, and his initial re- 
form endeavors. These began with 
the creation of schools for children 
ages 3 to 7 where the possibility of 
individual self-fulfillment and the 
capacity for happy community living 
might be stimulated under the warm 
care of a lively young conductrice de 
la tendre jeunesse. Kurtz improves 
upon the biographies previously 
available in English by showing 
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that Oberlin got his idea for creating 
such schools by discovering a 
servant-girl already teaching 
younger children to knit and by 
reflecting on Rousseau’s Emile, which 
was published in 1762 while Oberlin 
himself had been employed as a 
tutor. Oberlin circulated a copy of 
Emile among the conductrices of the 
infant schools and the regents d’école 
of the schools for older children 
as his educational reforms in Wald- 
ersbach progressed. Un _  éduca- 
teur moderne was the term applied 
to Oberlin at the turn of this century 
by Edmund Parisot, and Oberlin’s 
innovative application of ideas 
gleaned from the Philanthropists, 
the Moravian Brethren, even the 
philosophes, whom he in other re- 
gards despised, seems even now 
to be “on the cutting edge.” De- 
serving more exploration is the in- 
terplay between orthodox Chris- 
tianity and the Enlightenment in 
the educational philosophy and 
practice of Oberlin. 

The renown of Oberlin’s reforms 
grew to the point that George Eliot 
could write in Middlemarch without 
further identification, “... It 
would be as if the spirit of Oberlin 
had passed over the parishes to 
make the life of poverty beautiful!” 
In fact, however, Oberlin instituted 
an array of agricultural, economic, 
social and health reforms to ease 
the desperate poverty of his parish. 

Kurtz admirably, but not senti- 
mentally, describes this full-orbed 
ministry, and brings new clarity to 
the curious story of Oberlin’s antici- 
pation of a call to practice his 
ministry in America. 

Part 3 of John Frederic Oberlin de- 
scribes “The Lonely Years: 1782- 
1788.” Beginning with an account 
of the marvelously varied interests 
of Oberlin — from toy-making to 
irrigation technology, and from 
physiognomy to extrasensory per- 
ception — Kurtz sensitively shows 
how the death of Oberlin’s wife 
drew him further into the realm of 
visions and_ eschatological ex- 
plorations. Though Oberlin had 
written the prayer in his diary, 
“Lord give me nothing but potato 
peelings to eat and water from pud- 
dles to drink, only do not take my 
beloved wife from me,” she was 
taken and Oberlin was not, as he had 
also prayed, taken with her. From 
Jan. 18, 1783, he had to carry on his 
many projects without the helper on 
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whom he had come to depend both 
for practical skills and for temper- 
ing calm. Recognizing the diffi- 
culty a modern reader may have in 
dealing with what Oberlin called his 
“dreams,” Kurtz tries to explain the 
reports of Oberlin that not only he 
but also his parishioners expe- 
rienced apparitions (“After the death 
of my wife, I saw her almost daily, 
for nine years, both in dreams and 
awake, sometimes here where I was, 
sometimes in the place of her 
abode in the world beyond, and | 
learned from her remarkable 
things, including political events, 
long before they happened. But 
she did not appear only to me; she 
came also to other members of my 
household and many people of 
Steintal, often warning them of 
impending misfortunes, foretelling 
things that were to come, and giv- 


By special arrangement with the publisher, 
Westview Press, Boulder, Colo., the John 
Frederick Oberlin Society is permitted to 
sell Prof. Kurtz's new book to members of 
the “Oberlin Community.” As soon as it 
is published, the book will be available at 
the Co-op Bookstore in Oberlin. Mail 
orders may be sent to the J. F. Oberlin 
Society, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Enclose check for $15 (postpaid), 
payable to Oberlin College. 


ing information about things that 
are beyond the grave” — so Oberlin 
of his beloved Madeleine-Salomé). 
His conclusion, however, seems less 
than adequate — the rustication of 
a country parson, becoming ab- 
sorbed in the primitive culture and 
patterns of thought of his back- 
woods environment. Regardless of 
their origin, the visions ended, 
and with them a phase of Oberlin’s 
life that biographers concerned 
chiefly with his practical reforms 
tend to avoid. 

“Revolution and _ Liberation: 
1798-1804” — the period in which 
Oberlin’s loyalty to God was tested 
in the turmoil of revolution and re- 
action. Kurtz shows how Oberlin 
maintained leadership of his 
parish throughout a time of radical 
political change by a clarity of 
conviction about the patriotic duty 
of a Christian and an ability to re- 
state that conviction in the varying 
vocabularies of the times. Both 
threats and honors came to the re- 
nowned pastor, who gave protec- 


tion to many seeking refuge from 
the Terror. On July 28, 1794 — 
the day, as it happened, when 
Robespierre was executed — Ober- 
lin was arrested, only to be freed 
five days later when news of 
Robespierre’s downfall was re- 
ceived and the agent national re- 
sponded to pleas on his behalf from 
the public officials of the Ban de la 
Roche. 

1804 to 1826 Professor Kurtz 
calls, “The Years of Fulfillment.” 
After 40 years of praying and work- 
ing to find a solution to the problem 
of forest and grazing rights for the 
poor people of his parish, Oberlin 
was rewarded — through divine 
providence, he affirmed — by the 
arrival of Count Lezy-Marnésia, 
who negotiated an agreement with 
the territorial proprietor. And in 
1813 another outsider came — 
Jean-Luc Legrand, textile manu- 
facturer and philanthropist, who 
instituted the industry that Ober- 
lin had long hoped might provide 
a measure of economic security for 
a parish too dependent on _ un- 
certain crops for survival. Though 
the last years of Oberlin’s life 
were not free from problems, he 
could see the fruits of his dedicated 
labors. Oberlin spent nearly every 
day of his life in his native Alsace, 
and most of that time in the one 
parish he served — une seule femme, 
une seule paroisse, he always said. 
But increasingly the world came 
to see what he — or God through 
him, he would have preferred to say 
— had accomplished there. And 
so at his funeral on June 5, 1826, 
the procession stretched two miles 
down the roadway from Walders- 
bach to the churchyard in Fouday 
where he was to be buried. Yet 
for all his fame, the people of his 
parish regarded him, in the words 
on the simple iron cross placed on 
his grave by the oldest among 
them, as: PAPA OBERLIN. 

The biography of this man by John 
W. Kurtz ought to be read — and 
widely — and those who read it 
will find themselves moved, though 
the style is never maudlin, and 
challenged, though the tone is 
never devotional, or at the very least 
they will find themselves  well- 
informed, for the content clearly 
and sensitively portrays a com- 
plicated man in the context of his 
times. 
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Athena 
Tacha’s 
blic 


sculpture 


Arts councils and even voters 
give it their approval 


n the spring of 1976 residents 

of Smithtown, N.Y., a Long 

Island community of 120,000, 
held an election to see which of 
three proposals by well-known 
artists ought to become an en- 
vironmental “sculpture park” in 
their downtown area. The project 
would be the first of 15 large public 
sculptures of an _ environmental 
nature to be commissioned by the 
New York State Arts Council which 
wanted them to be _ installed 
throughout the state. 

The Smithtown sculpture was to 
be paid for by a $34,000 grant from 
the N.Y. State Council of the Arts 
and a $10,000 grant from the Na- 


tional Endowment for the Arts. 
Models were exhibited for several 
weeks in the Smithtown library, 
where the balloting by residents 
was held. One of the proposals 
was entered by Athena Tacha ‘61 
A.M., associate professor of art at 
Oberlin since 1973 and curator of 
modern art since 1966. The others 
were entered by New York City 
sculptors George Trakas and Scott 
Burton. 

Of the 1,000 ballots cast, 690 
were for the Tacha proposal — a 
park, 75 feet long x 30 feet wide 
with a concrete surface topped with 
large pebbles from the _ local 
beaches, a pool 12 feet in diame- 


ter and seven feet deep, a ground 
cover of myrtle, and a mural which 
was the ground plan of the sculp- 
ture and was to be seven feet high. 

This was just one of several 
public sculptures which have been 
commissioned or have won prizes 
for Tacha. Most recently, she won 
a bicentennial sculpture contest 
and a $17,500 first prize for a 
sculpture which she has completed 
at the headquarters at Dublin, Ohio, 
of the Ashland Chemical Co. Her 
entry, a large outdoor monumental 
type sculpture, was chosen from 
those submitted by five finalists in 
a statewide competition. 

Using cut stainless steel, Tacha 
stretched the metal, forming ten- 
sion curves to help support and 
strengthen the work. The finished 
steel was painted a different color 
on each of its two sides to present 
a warm appearance. The sculpture 
is nearly 16 feet high. 

Other “tension arches” have been 
permanently erected on the Huron 
Road Mall in Cleveland, Ohio, after 
receiving the Bicentennial Sculpture 
Commission in a competition 
sponsored by the Cleveland Area 
Arts Council. 

Also completed is Tacha’s step 
sculpture in Vine Street Park in the 


Scale model of step-sculpture 

designed in 1974 to be built along the 
Charles River in Boston. The model, 
designed and cut from corrugated 
cardboard, is 17 feet long and the 
project, if it ever is completed would 
be 750 feet in length, built in concrete 
with earth-filled terraces. 
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Step sculpture recently installed in Vine Street Park, Oberlin. 


Painted stainless steel, 12 x 24 x 2 feet, Huron Road Mall, 
Cleveland, 1975-76. 
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City of Oberlin. The steps were 
built with a $2,000 grant to the city 
by the Ohio Arts Council and 
contributions by Oberlin organiza- 
tions and citizens. 

Describing the Smithtown project, 
Tacha said: “My _ step-formations 
can relieve the flatness of Main 
Street by introducing some of the 
delights and surprises of hilly land. 
The sculpture is conceived in 15 
levels, seven above ground, at one- 
foot intervals, and seven below 
ground which form a concavity, 
spirally descending into a pool.” 

The sunken area with the pool, 
she says, hides momentarily the 
traffic, and the pebble-covered sur- 
faces bring into the downtown some 
natural materials of the coastline. 
However, the curvings and slanting 
steps do not create only a graceful 
environment, reminiscent of rock 
formations or dunes. They also in- 
still into one’s body some of the 
formal rhythms underlying the 
structure of the universe. 

The arches at Huron Road Mall 
were sunk 1 1/2 feet into concrete 
to withstand winds up to 70 knots. 
Three 13-by-24 foot sheets of 3/8- 
inch stainless steel were welded 
together, then cut and bent to form 
the design and the tension aspect. 
The stainless steel is painted a mild 
moss green with a reversible face 
the color of terra cotta. The paint 
further protects the stainless steel 
and the arches should have long life 
and easy maintenance. 

In September Tacha received the 
Ohio Arts Council’s award of 1976 
in the area of visual arts. Hers was 
among eight awards given annually 
for outstanding contributions to the 
arts in Ohio, three to individual 
artists and one each in the categories 
of business support, governmental 
support, media support, patron of 
the arts and for an arts adminis- 
trator. 

Tacha spent ten days in Romania 
last summer where she gave a talk 
at an international conference cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of 
Constantin Brancusi’s birth. She 
had a travel grant from the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies for 
the trip. She is the author of the 
book, “Brancusi’s Birds,” published 
in 1969 and translated into Roman- 
ian last spring. She also has pub- 
lished numerous articles on Bran- 
cusi. 


Tappan 
Square 
Notebook 


Battle of the budget 

Anyone who thinks Oberlin students 
are apathetic or that the College’s 
finances are not its No. 1 problem 
ought to have tried to attend the 
Nov. 19-20 meeting of the trustees. 
The plenary sessions were open, for 
the first time ever, to all members 
of the campus community insofar as 
the limited available seating would 
allow and on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

Some 40 observers, including 30 
students and several members of 
the Alumni Board which was holding 
its annual meeting that weekend, 
attended the trustee sessions. At 
least 100 students, staging an order- 
ly demonstration, held a vigil out- 
side. The students were demand- 
ing that Oberlin’s tuition should 
not be increased in 1977-78 and 
that the 1976-77 academic pro- 
grams and student services all 
should be retained in the 1977-78 
budget. The Oberlin Progressive 
Students Union, which led some 15 
campus groups in organizing the 
protest, argued that new ways 
(other than raising tuition) needed 
to be found to increase faculty sal- 
aries (7%) and to meet a predicted 6% 
inflationary increase in general ex- 
penses and a 15% increase in energy 
expenses. If they couldn’t be found, 
then the College should dip into 
its endowment to make ends meet. 

Provost James Powell called this 
a proposal “to spend now for the 
benefit of the current generation of 
students at the expense of future 
students.” He and President Dan- 
enberg said this would force Ober- 
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lin out of business by 1986 because 
75% of the endowment was given to 
the College with the legal restriction 
that only the income, and not the 
principal, could be spent. If 
Oberlin were to sell its physical 
plant and go out of business, the 
unspendable endowment would 
have to be given to some other non- 
profit organization. 

Danenberg asked the board for 
permission to increase tuition $300 
with scholarship aid to be increased 
by 20.6% of that amount. He chal- 
lenged the trustees, however, to 
“alleviate for next year the contin- 
ued cycle of tuition increases com- 
bined with budget decreases.” If 
they would agree to meet, using 
their own resources, half of the 
projected 1977-78 deficit up to 
$125,000, the administration would 
undertake through revenue increases 
to meet the other half thus elimi- 
nating the need to make cuts this 
year. 

The board accepted the chal- 
lenge and also approved the tui- 
tion increase. 

Danenberg said that the Oberlin 
family, including faculty, _ staff 
and students, are all expected to 
participate in finding this amount 
of new revenue from sources other 
than existing budgets. It will also 
allow the Budget Advisory Com- 
mittee to turn its attention from 
next year’s budget toward long- 
range projection and planning. He 
admitted it was a temporary, “one- 
year respite,” but he said it was 
“nonetheless an important psycho- 
logical one.” 

He told the Alumni Board that if 
Oberlin isn’t going to be saved by 
its faculty, students and “the under- 
standing and help of our alumni 
family,” it just isn’t going to be 
saved. He said it is “intolerable” 
to see Oberlin whittled away and he 
urged the greatest effort ever to 
maintain Oberlin’s ability to offer 
quality education to a diverse stu- 
dent body and to maintain the 
current physical plant which he 
called one of the finest in the coun- 


try. 


Shansi teaching fellows Utoro Yahya, 
left, and Djalal Tandjung present Tappan 
Square's historic elm site with the 

flag of their native Indonesia. The 

site now has 71 international flags, 
including the U.N. flag. 

Oberlin News-Tribune photo by 

Andrew Ruckman ‘62. 


Local option 

Under Ohio liquor laws, voters can 
be asked only once every four years 
whether they want their town or 
precinct to permit or forbid the sale 
of intoxicating beverages. 

In 1972 the City of Oberlin, bone 
dry since its founding in 1833 and 
birthplace of the Anti-Saloon League, 
came within 21 votes of permitting 
a state liquor store and proposals 
to allow on and off-premise consump- 
tion and sale of “high power” beer 
and liquor lost by 308 votes. “Wet” 
forces predicted certain victory in 
1976. 

Voters this year decided other- 
wise. The state liquor store was 
voted down by a margin of 535 
votes. Sales by the glass were de- 
feated by 409 votes. Beer-wine per- 
mits on/off premises lost by 541 
votes and carryout stores lost by 
788 votes. Dick Armon, who had 
filed petitions as manager of the 
Oberlin Inn with the hope that 
sale of beer and wine with meals 
would improve the Inn’s business, 
said he was disappointed from a 
“business point of view” but he felt 
the “community has spoken loudly 
and I personally accept it and 
Oberlin will remain a nice town in 
which to live.” 

Most precincts voted 2-1 against 
all four of the wet issues. In Pre- 
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cinct 3C, one of two large ones con- 
taining student voters, beer and 
wine carryouts lost by only eight 
votes and the state store lost by 12. 
Precinct 3A, the other one heavy 
with student voters, gave more wet 
votes than dry votes on all but li- 
quor-by-the-drink which was de- 
feated heavily. 

The precincts with student voters 
helped pass two school levies and 
gave overwhelming support to a 
levy funding the Oberlin public li- 
brary. 


Oberlin’s next congressman 

Donald P. Pease of Oberlin easily 
won election in November to suc- 
ceed Charles A. Mosher ’28 who 
retires in January as congressman 
from Ohio’s 13th district. 

Pease, a Democrat, has been a 
state senator and state representa- 
tive and has edited the Oberlin News- 
Tribune which Mosher published for 
many years. He is known to many 
alumni who helped him win elec- 
tions when they were students. 

Pease is retaining four experi- 
enced members of Mosher’s staff, 
some of whom worked for Mosher’s 
predecessor. Heidi McClelland 
Rothschild ’73, who with her hus- 
band Chip ’73 served on Pease’s 
campaign staff, will be legislative as- 
sistant on his Washington staff. 


Senior scholar 

For the first time in three years 
Oberlin College has a student in its 
Senior Scholar program, designed 
13 years ago for outstanding stu- 
dents who want to do independent 
work. 

Ellen S. Waldinger, an English 
major, is pursuing research on 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” analyz- 
ing “how can one, how does one, 
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Claes Oldenburg's “Giant Three-Way 
Plug (Cube Tap),” installed in 1970 
between Allen Art Building and Hall 
Auditorium, has been relocated in front 
of the art building's new wing. 
Oldenburg ‘72h supervised the relocation. 


how should one, come to appreciate 
a literary text.” Her study includes 
reading literary theory in general 
and criticism pertaining to “Para- 
dise Lost.” She also is familiariz- 
ing herself with the history of the 
17th century. David P. Young, pro- 
fessor of English, is her advisor. 
Waldinger is continuing piano 
lessons for the fourth year, study- 
ing this year with Peter Takacs, new 
this fall to the Conservatory faculty. 
Senior Scholar appointees, who 
are chosen for their outstanding 
academic ability and unusual ca- 
pacity for independent work, are 
free to spend the year pursuing 
their own programs of study and 


research. The program, initiated 
in 1963-64 to support scholarly 
creativity in the college, hit a 


peak year in 1972-73 when there 
were ten Scholars. 


Concerto winners 

Andrea Bonsignore, oboe; Diane 
Evans, harp; Elizabeth Schultze, 
cello; Karen Swietlik, piano, and 
Jill Trudgeon, piano, all seniors, 
have won the annual concerto 
competition in the Conservatory. 
Bonsignore, student of James 
Caldwell, performed with the Ober- 


lin Chamber Orchestra Dec. 10. 
Swietlik, student of Sedmara 
Rutshtein, appeared with the 


Oberlin Orchestra Dec. 


14. The 
others will be soloists with the 
Oberlin Orchestra next semester. 
Evans’ teacher is Alice Chalifoux. 
Schultze studies with Andor Toth 
Jr. ‘69. Trudgeon is a student of 
Miles Mauney 47. 


Music by faculty composers 

A concert of works by five Con- 
servatory faculty composers was 
given in Warner Concert Hall Nov. 
28. It included “In Memoriam 
Patris” (1976), computer piece 
realized at M.I.T. by Richard Hoff- 
man; “Sonata for Piano” (1957) by 
Joseph Wood, with Joseph 
Schwartz, piano; “Patchwork,” 
four-channel tape by Edward Miller; 


Fragments from  “Polyphonies” 
(1975-76), quadrophonic tape by 
Dary John Mizelle; and “Frozen 
Moments” (1975) for eight harps 


by Gary Nelson, with Conservatory 
student harpists. 


“ly Shankin Metzker, assistant 
pre sor of dance, portrays an 18th 
cen. .ry woman in an Inter-Arts 


dance-theater piece, “The Age,’ in 
Finney Chapel. 


Inter-Arts update 

The Inter-Arts Program, now in its 
fifth year, has grown and stabilized in 
four interrelated areas of study: inter- 
arts, theater, dance and design- 
technical, offering students the op- 
portunity to pursue specific majors 
or broaden their technical back- 
grounds in the performing arts. 

Core courses in theater now are 
taught by David Newman ’62 and 
Roger Copeland. This fall Lois Mes- 
serman, associate professor of 
French, offered a course in exis- 
tential theater. New faculty mem- 
bers in the dance area are Leslie 
Woideck, instructor, and Wendy 
Metzker (see photo). Doris Seiden 
and Christiane Parode, who worked 
professionally with Metzker in New 
York for the past two years, col- 
laborated with her as originators and 
performers in “The Age.” Seiden 
taught an ExCo Course, “The 
Thinking Body,” and gave private 
ballet lessons. 

In the design-technical area, 
W. K. Fauser now has responsibility 
for costume and scene design and the 
curriculum offers students a solid 
background in historical research. 
William J. Byrnes, technical direc- 
tor (theater) and lecturer, is acting 
production director. 
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Inter-Arts calendar 

Dance Residency: Sarah Rudner in 
Concert. Jan. 29, 8 p.m., Warner 
Center. $1.50. 


Mummers/G.&S. Players and Inter- 
Arts present “Oedipus the King,” 
new translation with music. Feb. 3- 
6,8 p.m., Hall Auditorium. Students 
$1.50, others $2.50. 


Dance Studio Concert. Showcase 
for student performances. Feb. 9- 
10, 8:30 p.m., Warner Center. 50¢. 


Inter-Arts and Black Studies present 
from Karamu House “Sizwe Bansi is 
Dead.” Feb. 11-12, 8:30 p.m., Hall 
Auditorium. Students $1.50, others 
$2.50. 


Black Arts Workshop presents 
“Purlie Victorious.” Feb. 25-27, 8 
p.m., Little Theater. 
Senior Recital: Greg Jones. Feb. 26, 
8:30 p.m., Warner Cer:ter. 


Dance Studio Concert. March11-12, 
8:30 p.m., Warner Center. 50¢. 


“The Serpent” directed by Roger 
Copeland. March 16-19, 8 p.m., 
Hall Auditorium. W & TH $1.00, 
F & S $1.50. 


“The Physicist” in German, directed 
by Scott Brown ’77. March 21-23, 
Little Theater. 


Dance Concert. April 13-16, 8:30 
p.m., Warner Center. 


New Performance Gallery. Show- 
case for original student works. 
April 18, 8:30 p.m., Warner Center. 
Free. 


Electronic Opera: D. John Méiczelle. 
April 23-24, Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m., 
Warner Center. Students 50¢, others 
$1.00. 


Mummers Guild. To be announced. 
May 5-8, Little Theater. 


Inter-Arts presents a theater piece 
directed by David Newman ’62. To 
be announced. May 11-14, 8 p.m., 
Warner Center. 


James Hardiman, vice president of the 
Cleveland NAACP and trial attorney 
in the recent Cleveland school 
desegregation case, discusses the 
situation of schools, desegregation and 
busing at “The Soapbox,” a forum open 


to the public in Wilder Hall. “The 
Soapbox’ has been one of the new 
offerings of Campus Ministry during 
the past semester. Another is Protestant 
chapel services in Fairchild Chapel at 
10 p.m. Sundays. Willis Ludlow is 
the new campus minister. 


Admissions interns 

Seniors Alan Auerback, Daniel 
Keys and Michael Meyer are serv- 
ing senior internships in the Admis- 
sions Office this year. Each spends 
between 12 and 15 hours a week in- 
terviewing candidates, reading 
application folders, and conduct- 
ing research related to recruitment 
and selection; travels to 20 high 
schools during the fall recess in 
October; and assists in greeting ad- 
mitted students who visit the campus 
in the spring before making a deci- 
sion about attending Oberlin. 
Each receives a stipend for the year. 


Trustees re-elected 

Board Chairman Lloyd Morrisett ’51, 
George R. Bent ’52, chairman of the 
budget and finance committee, and 
Montgomery McKinney ‘34 have 
been re-elected as trustees of the 
College. 
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Davis Research Awards 

Ten seniors have been granted Jer- 
ome Dean Davis Research Awards, 
one of the College’s oldest and most 
prestigious prizes, designed to sup- 
port original research in the social 
sciences. 

This year’s winners, all honors 
students, represent the departments 
of history, psychology, sociology/ 
anthropology and communication 
studies. 

Recipients in the field of history 
are Linda J. Chiswick, Elizabeth 
A. Eldredge, Elizabeth A. Gans and 
Daniel Hoffman; in psychology, Re- 
becca A. Eder and Marsha B. Leso- 
witz; in  sociology/anthropology, 
Michael E. Shifter, Sally Ballog 
Staruch and Sara J. Tifft, and in 
communication studies, Quentin C. 
Hope. 

They have received their awards 
from funds made available by 
Jerome Davis ‘13 who resides in 
Sandy Spring, Md. The fund was es- 
tablished by Davis in 1924 in honor 
of his father, to assist students in 
the conduct of field work in research 
activities dealing with a _ broad 
range of community issues. 

Chairman of the faculty com- 
mittee which determines the 
awardees is James Walsh of the 
sociology/anthropology  depart- 
ment. 

Each award winner designs and 
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conducts a research project which 
involves some kind of field work and, 
when the project is completed, will 
submit a paper based on the re- 
search, in competition for the 
Jerome Dean Davis Research 
Prize. Cash prizes and _ special 
recognition at Commencement 
will be awarded to the three top 
students. 


OPIRG aids students 

Student Senate has adopted a 
charter for the Oberlin Student 
Charter Transportation Association 
in an effort to prevent illegal profi- 
teering in the chartering of buses 
at vacation times. The charter calls 
for the OSCTA-run bus services to 
begin by spring break. 

It was written by members of the 
Oberlin-based Ohio Public Interest 
Group and encouraged by both 
OPIRG and the Student Life Com- 
mittee when it was alleged that 
some students were receiving il- 
legal profits in connection with the 
money they were collecting from 
students riding the chartered buses. 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion rulings allow persons charter- 
ing buses to collect only enough 
extra money from other passengers 
to pay for a free ride for the seller. 
Allegations were made that some 
surpluses were not being refunded. 


In response to complaints from 
OPIRG, the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission has ruled that Oberlin 
students living off campus will no 
longer be charged a flat $35 per per- 
son deposit for telephone service 
regardless of how many students are 
using the particular telephone. 

OPIRG cited one instance where 
General Telephone had collected 
deposits of $245 for one phone. 
The phone company argued that 
most students have such _ large 
monthly bills as a result of long- 
distance tolls that the deposits were 
equitable. The commission said 
the policy was “in conflict” with its 
requirements for “equitable and 
indiscriminate service.” 


Mari Naito from Yokohama, Japan, a 
religion major, is attending Oberlin 

this year as a Rotary fellow, 

sponsored by Rotary International. 

The Oberlin Rotary Club is her host club. 
Photo by Tom Oney. 


Holders of the W. Marlin Butts 
Guestship at Oberlin in October were 
Bill and Lorna Grindlay Moore. 
Lorna, aged 30, is a physical 
anthropologist whose research has 
focused on the effects of high altitude on 
people. She teaches at the U. of 
Colorado and does research at the 
Medical School. Her father was the 
late Dr. John Grindlay ‘31. Bill is a 
land-use planner who has served in the 
Peace Corps. 


Medical coordinator 

Dr. Judith Appleton ‘62 will become 
medical coordinator at the Oberlin 
Clinic Aug. 15. She succeeds John 
H. Warner ’31, M.D., who has been 
serving in an acting capacity since 
his official retirement in 1974. 

Dr. Appleton has been a family 
physician in Rochester, N.Y., and 
medical director at the Fight Square 
Health Center, an inner city neigh- 
borhood health care facility. 


Attended Oberlin 

The Rev. Clennon Washington King 
Jr., who has applied for membership 
in President-elect Carter’s home 
town church, attended the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology in 
1943. He holds the B.S. from 
Tuskegee (1940) and the A.M. from 
Western Reserve. He has also done 
graduate work at the U. of Chicago 
and Ohio State. In 1972 he was an 
independent candidate for U.S. 
president. 
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January choir tour 
In its fifth year under the direction 
of Daniel Moe, professor of choral 
conducting, the Oberlin College 
Choir will be making its third tour 
to the East Coast during Winter 
Term. Seventeen concerts are 
scheduled in Akron, Ohio, and the 
following northeastern cities: 

Jan. 16 — Buffalo. Amherst Com- 
munity Church, Snyder, N.Y. 

Jan. 17 — North Syracuse. 
Andrews United Methodist Church. 

Jan. 18 — Albany. St. Thomas 
Church, Delmar, N.Y. 

Jan. 19 — Boston. Church of the 
Covenant, Back Bay. 

Jan. 20 — Hartford. 

Jan. 21 — New Haven. Christ 
Church, 84 Broadway. 

Jan. 22 — Stamford. First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Jan. 23 — New York City. Alice 
Tully Hall. 

Jan. 25 — Paoli. Church of the 
Good Samaritan. 
Jan. 26 — 
College Chapel. 

Jan. 27 — Princeton. All Saints’ 
Church. 

Jan. 28 — Houghton, N.Y. Hough- 
ton College Chapel. 

Jan. 29 — Wilmington, Del. 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

Jan. 30 — Richmond, Va. St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church. 

Jan. 31 — Washington. Western 
Presbyterian Church. 


Reading, Albright 


Feb. 1 — _ Bridgeport. United 
Methodist Church. 
Feb. 2 — Akron. E.J. Thomas 


Hall (U. of Akron). 

Eight of these concerts (Akron, 
Buffalo, Boston, Hartford, Stamford, 
New York City, Wilmington and 
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Washington) will be sponsored by 


Alumni Association groups. Their 
assistance, and that of various other 
sponsors in towns where there is no 
Oberlin alumni group, makes the 
tour possible. The choir depends 
on them for housing, meals and 
financing of the constantly rising 
transportation costs. 

The success of the tour is not fi- 
nancial, however. It is musical. 
The choir’s goal for this year is 17 
good concerts and as the tour pro- 
gresses it will take a little more 
effort from each member to pro- 
duce the best sound they can. Choir 
members have been working. all 
semester to produce and perfect the 
program for the tour. Finney 
Chapel was crowded for their annual 
noon concert Dec. 2. 

This year’s choir personnel come 
from 23 states and members are 
about evenly’ divided between 
Conservatory and Arts and Sci- 
ences, 


Baroque Ensemble concerts 

The Oberlin Baroque Ensemble was 
invited to give a concert in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Thanksgiving Day 


during the annual convention of 
the American Musicological So- 
ciety. 

They played “La Gamme” by 


Marin Marais, a seldom-performed 
small opera. Published in 1723, it 
is the longest continuous piece of 
baroque music. Ensemble mem- 
bers are Robert Willoughby, 
baroque flute; Marilyn McDonald, 
baroque violin; James Caldwell, 
baroque oboe and viola da gamba; 
Catharina Meints, viola da gamba 


This rope sculpture was “spun” on 
Tappan Square in October by Amy 
Davidson, an upperclass student, as a 
project for a new art course, ‘Sculpture 
in the Environment,” taught by Athena 
Tacha ‘61 A.M. Oberlin News-Tribune 
photo by Leslie Candor Farquhar ‘50. 


and baroque cello, and Lisa Craw- 
ford, harpsichord. 

On Feb. 28 the ensemble will per- 
form one in a series of concerts to 
be given at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 


Faculty notes 

The New Hungarian Quartet has re- 
corded the six string quartets of Bela 
Bartok for Vox Records. The works 
were recorded at the Conservatory 
by Thomas Bethel, audio department 
director. 


Daniel Moe, professor of choral 
conducting and director of the Ober- 
lin College Choir, Oberlin College 
Chorus and Musical Union, received 
the honorary Mus.D. from Gustavus 
Adolphus College Oct. 29 in recog- 
nition of his “creative leadership” 
in the field of choral music and for 


his “many accomplishments — in 
musical composition and_ perfor- 
mance.” During a weekend of 


festivities in his honor, the Gustavus 
Adolphus music department pre- 
sented a program which included 
seven of Moe’s compositions. He 
also received the first Gustavus 
Adolphus College Fine Arts Award, 
a bronze medallion crafted by the 
sculptor-in-residence there. 


Stephen J. Cutler, associate pro- 
fessor of  sociology/anthropology, 
presented a paper Oct. 13-17 at the 
29th annual meeting of the 
Gerontological Society Oct. 13-17 
in New York City in which he 
showed that people do not necessar- 


ily withdraw from social and 
societal activities as they grow 
older. “If you’re a loner at 50, 


you'll be one at age 70,” he said, 
“and if you are active in your 
middle years, you'll be just as active 
after you retire.” 


Jay L. Devore, assistant professor 
of mathematics, was one of eight 
panelists Nov. 5 at a major meeting 
in Miami Beach, Fla., of the Opera- 
tions Research Society of America. 
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Richard Zipser has been promoted 
to associate professor of German. 


Five members of the govern- 
ment department faculty have re- 
cently had articles published, 
presented papers before the annual 
meetings of learned associations 
or received recognition for writing. 
Paul A. Dawson’s and_ James 
Zinser’s article, “Political Finance 
and Participation in Congressional 
Elections,” was published in the 
May 1976 “Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science.” Several members of the 
department took part in the annual 
meeting of the American Political 
Science Association and meetings 
of related learned associations in 
Chicago, Aug. 31-Sept. 3. Ronald 
Kahn organized a panel on “The 
Impact of Bureaucrats on Urban 
Political Change” and summarized 
the six papers submitted, two of 
which were by former Oberlin ma- 
jors. Joel B. Rosch, department 
member for the first semester, 
contributed a paper, “Sentencing 
and Public Policy,” to a panel on 
criminal justice and social alloca- 
tion in America. Prof. George A. 
Lanyi found the names of 17 
Oberlin alumni and nine former 
faculty on the program. Visiting as- 
sociate professor John Weltman re- 
ceived honorable mention in the 
first biannual competition for the 
Harold D. Lasswell Award by the 
Inter-University Seminar on Armed 
Forces and Society for his article, 
“On the Obsolescence of War,” in 
the International Studies Quarterly in 
1974. 


Daniel Goulding, professor of 
communication studies, chaired a 
sectional meeting at the Midwest 
Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search Nov. 18-20 in Chicago. 


Carl Bewig ‘62, director of admis- 
sions, chaired a panel in Denver 
Oct. 5-8 at the annual conference of 
the National Association of College 
Admissions Couselors. Virginia 
Freschl Levi ’70, assistant director 
of admissions, was a member of the 
panel. 


Robert Stillwell, Oberlin College 
photographer since 1969, is resign- 
ing Dec. 31 to open a studio in Ober- 
lin. 
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Alumni 
activities 


Club calendar 

January will be a busy month for 
alumni groups in eight eastern areas 
and in Akron, Ohio, where local 
Alumni Association units will be 
sponsoring concerts by the Oberlin 
College Choir. Eastern clubs in- 
volved are Western New York (Buf- 
falo), Boston, Hartford, Westchester 
and Southern Connecticut, New 
York City, Delaware (Wilmington), 
and Washington, D.C. 

Alumni in Hawaii and California, 
meantime, will be meeting President 
Danenberg who will speak at a 
dinner in Los Angeles Jan. 17, 
Hawaii on the weekend of Jan. 21- 
22 and at the Far East Cafe in San 
Francisco Jan. 25. Robert Kum- 
mer ’58, Frederick Forbes ’26 and 
Howard Creighton ‘66 are arrang- 
ing the respective gatherings. 

The newly-formed Lorain County 
(Ohio) Alumni Association is in 
the process of establishing a new 
program whereby present Oberlin 
students can volunteer to be “as- 
signed” to an alumni family. What 
happens after that is up to the stu- 
dent and the members of the fam- 
ily. There are visions of meal in- 
vitations, participations in off- 
campus outings, offers of a place to 
get away, perhaps reciprocal invita- 
tions by the student to take part in 
dorm meals or campus events. Stu- 
dent response has been good and 
most match-ups should be com- 
pleted in time for Winter Term. 

In December Carole Taynton ‘61, 
associate lecturer of Boston’s Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, led the Boston 


Marjorie (Midge) Wood Brittingham 
‘60 has been appointed acting executive 
director of the Alumni Association. 
Prior to the resignation June 30 of 
John H. Purves ‘42 as director she was 
assistant executive director. 


Association on an informative and 
stimulating tour of the museum, 
concentrating on the new acqui- 
sitions, particularly the recently- 
opened Foster Gallery which con- 
tains the works of such contempo- 
rary artists as Morris Louis and 
Jackson Pollock. 

In November the newly-organized 
Philadelphia Association, under 
the leadership of Rich ‘67 and Mary 
Morris Heiberger ‘68, heard Ellen 
Johnson ‘33, professor of art, pre- 
sent her slide show, “The Restora- 
tion of a Frank Lloyd Wright House,” 
in which she discussed her own 
residence in Oberlin. 

The Akron Association heard 
David W. Clark ‘55, vice president 
for external affairs at Oberlin, give 
an “in-depth look at Oberlin today.” 
James and Helen Cooper Faunce 
‘30 were host and hostess. 

The Atlanta Association held a 
reception for alumni and friends 
following an appearance of the 
Oberlin Woodwind Quintet spon- 
sored by the De Kalb Community 
College Guest Artist Series. John 
Mallet ’51 is president of the At- 
lanta Association. 

North Carolina alumni under the 
leadership of Richard and Linda 
Horne Clark, both 62, made use of 
local talent when they presented 
the North Carolina String Quartet 
in “An Afternoon of Chamber Mu- 
sic — Oberlin Style” which fea- 
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tured works by Walter Aschaffen- 
burg ‘51 and Joseph Wood of the 
Conservatory faculty. Edgar and 
Dorothy Peterson Alden, both ‘36, 
hosted the musical. Edgar is first 
violinist of the quartet and profes- 
sor of music at the U. of North 
Carolina. 

In October, Arthur ‘52 and Shirley 
Penty Wolfe ’54 coordinated a panel 
of Oberlin students from the Ann 
Arbor area who spoke on why it is 
worth the extra expense to attend 
Oberlin rather than the U. of Mich. 
Discussion was lively among the 
alumni, parents and prospective stu- 
dents who attended. Panelists in- 
cluded Carolyn Pratt ’79. Nancy 
Wolfe ’79, Larry Segel ’77, John 
Floyd ‘79 and Rolf Groesbeck ’79. 
Midge Wood Brittingham, acting 
director of the Alumni Association, 
was moderator and Al McQueen ’52, 
professor of sociology, added his 
faculty point of view. 

An Oct. 27 meeting of the Twin 
Cities Small College Alumni As- 
sociation drew 400 persons who 
heard two professors from Carleton 
present a slide lecture on “Legends 
of Atlantis — Problems and Pos- 
sibilities.” Mary Winston Smail ’57 
is the Oberlin representative. 

Herbert Henke ’53, chairman of 
the Conservatory’s music education 
department, gave an evening voice 
recital and presentation at the 
Kreeger Music Building Recital Hall 
on the American U. campus in Wash- 
ington Oct. 1. Amy Lavo ’61 had 
charge of arrangements. 

The Seattle Association, being re- 
vived under the leadership of Jerry 
‘57 and Nancy Green Warsham ‘56, 
heard Virginia Freschl Levi ’70, co- 
ordinator of Oberlin’s alumni ad- 
missions rep program, present a 
slide/talk “The Current Scene at 
Oberlin.” 

Carl Bewig ’62, director of admis- 
sions, returned to his old “stomp- 
ing ground” in St. Louis Oct. 13 to 
talk about current events on cam- 
pus. Delores Coleman Riley ’55 
coordinated the meeting at the home 
of Carl Helms ’36. 

Ellen Johnson presented her Frank 
Lloyd Wright lecture and slides 
Oct. 15 in Chicago. Amy Gittler ’72 
was coordinator. 

The Boston Association went on 
a walking tour of Boston given by 
the Victorian Society Oct. 17. 

Betsy Sutherland Rose ’37 and her 
daughter, Beth Rose Amorya ‘67, 
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presented a program for the Cleve- 
land Association Oct. 20 on “China 
Today,” based on_ experiences, 
slides and tapes of their three-week 
trip to mainland China last spring. 
Hugh and Lois Pake McCorkle, 
both ’47, hosted the meeting. 

James Powell, professor of geol- 
ogy and vice president and provost, 
spoke to the Washington, D.C., 
alumni Oct. 17 on “The Revolution 
in Geology — Continental Drift to 
Plate Tectonics.” Carroll and 
Conna Bell Shaw, both ’28, and 
Marge Weingold ‘51 chaired the 
SVene. 

In addition to the picnics and 
other events previously reported in 
which various alumni groups wel- 
comed new students to Oberlin, 
there were others in August at 
St. Louis, Denver and Chicago. 
Ted Gest 68 was host at a recep- 
tion in St. Louis. Cece Clayman 
and Karl Kurtz, both ‘67, hosted a 
family picnic at Robinson Park in 
Denver. Fifty new students and 
parents attended a “Welcome to 
Oberlin” picnic at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. James Crawford ‘50 in 
Evanston. Bruce Ente and Joan 
Richman, both ’72, coordinators, 
were assisted by Lillie Johnson ’75. 


Alumni fellowships 

Thirteen Oberlin alumni have re- 
ceived awards for study and re- 
search this year from six fellowship 
funds for Oberlin graduates. 

Five have awards from the Aeo- 
lian Fellowship. They include: 

Maryan Wynn Ainsworth ’72 who 
is studying Bernart van Orley’s de- 
signs for “The Hunts of Maximilian” 
tapestry series which involves an 
“examination of connoisseurship 
problems associated with the exist- 
ing preparatory drawings, the rep- 
resentation of landscape, the 
months, the hunt, portraiture (its 
oconographic and stylistic sources) 
and the importance of the series 
within the context of 16th century 
Flemish tapestry production.” 

Deborah Jones Baumgold ’71 
for a thesis on what commentary 
must be like in order to be produc- 
tive of political knowledge. 

Rebecca Wells Corrie ‘67 who is 
completing qualifying examinations 
and beginning her dissertation on 
[talo-Byzantine painting. 

Jennifer L. Hochschild ’71 who is 
studying the perceptions, evalua- 
tions and patterns of reasoning of 


Americans about economic inequal- 
ity and the political redistribution 
of wealth. 

Jaya Appasamy ‘63 to research an 
original paper on Indian paintings 
on glass c. 1750-1900 A.D. 

Stephanie Spencer ’70 has a Gil- 
christ-Potter Award to study an- 
drogynous philosophy and imagery 
in English pre-Raphaelite paintings. 

Christopher D. Comer ’72 has a 
Haskell Award to study the draw- 
ings of Jacques Bellange as well 
as related topics which place him 
within the context of the arts of his 
time. 

Dennis Grafflin ‘68 has a Haskell 
Award for study of the Japanese 
scholarship and exposure to the 
Japanese scholars who dominate the 
field of medieval Chinese history. 

Philip L. Sohm ’73 has a Haskell 
Award to study the Renaissance art 
and architecture of the Scuola di 
San Marco in Venice in situ. This 
is part of his Ph.D. dissertation. 

Andrea DiLorenzo ’73 has a Dip- 
man Fellowship to study the status 
of women in the Italian labor force 
and labor union movement. 

Barbara Johnson Hudson ‘60 is 
using her Adelia Field Johnston 
scholarship to collect the Malayan 
language texts of songs sung by the 
Jewish women of Cochin, South In- 
dia, and to make photocopies avail- 
able to specific scholars, libraries 
and collections. She will write an 
article about the songs. 

Nancy J. Stevens ’71 has a John- 
ston scholarship to prepare a book 
of interviews with today’s promi- 
nent photographers. 

Carlyn Rutland ’74 has an M. 
Woods Lauer Memorial Fund award 
for a course of study and independent 
research for the master’s degree. 
She is doing petrographic and petro- 
logic investigation of an intrusive 
igneous body. 

The Committee on Graduate Study 
gives preference to applicants who 
graduated from Oberlin two or more 
years prior to date of application ex- 
cept for the Dipman and Lauer funds 
which have no preference about the 
date of a recipient’s graduation. 

Alumni interested in applying for 
1977-78 awards should write to 
Lanna Hagge-Greenberg, director, 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement, Peters Hall, for applica- 
tion forms and full details on appli- 
cation procedure. Deadline for ap- 
plications will be Feb. 15, 1977. 
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Utter nonsense 
Concerning the statement (that the 
Ivy League schools and “Seven Sisters” 
are “where the socially-adjusted, highly 
intelligent, attractive young people go 
if they can”) in Jean Wain’s letter in the 
Sep-Oct issue — on the basis of 40 years’ 
teaching experience at public and 
private colleges and universities, I can 
only respond by saying, what utter 
nonsense! 
Russet B. Nye ’34 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Joseph Hungate remembered 

I was infinitely saddened to learn of 
the death of my teacher, Joseph Hun- 
gate ‘27. I suppose that never having 
counted him among us mere mortals 
this eventuality never crossed my 
mind. 

He was without question the finest and 
most dedicated teacher with whom | 
have ever been associated. He was a 
perfectionist who approached music, 
his job and his students with frighten- 
ing seriousness. We did not merely 
learn to play pieces; rather we learned 
to play the piano, to understand pre- 
cisely what we had to do physically in 
order to attain the desired musical re- 
sult. 

Perhaps his greatest legacy to his 
students was that he prepared us for 
teaching by his methodical and analyti- 
cal approach. Queries such as “Why 
did you choose this way?” or “Is this 
really valid?” left little room for half- 
baked interpretations based on vague 
emotional feelings. The end result 
was always, of course, the music. 

I will always deeply admire and re- 
spect his egalitarian treatment of his 
students. Whether you were a choral 
conducting, composition or a music edu- 
cation major, he didn’t expect any less 
from you. Joseph Hungate epitomized 
the best of Oberlin to me and created 
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the reputation for excellence that Ober- 
lin still enjoys. 

To Dorothy Hungate my love and 
thanks for the warmth and hospitality 
shown me and my family during our 
Oberlin careers and my deepest sympa- 
thies to her, to Oberlin and to all who 
were priviledged to have known him. 

FREDRIK WANGER ‘66 
Newton, Mass. 


Vengeance not applicable 

I am sorry that Ralph Abernathy thinks 
the doctrine of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth is one which will re- 
sult in “a blind society and a toothless 
generation” (July-August). I’ve heard 
comedians here and in the States use 
this in their material, but it is unfor- 
tunate to find it in a Baccalaureate ad- 
dress. 

Correctly and specifically, “an eye for 
an eye...” refers to monetary com- 
pensation to an injured party where the 
physical injury was not fatal. Such 
compensation is to be equitable (equiva- 
lent) as far as possible. 

Both historically and internationally, 
this principle has maintained that a fair 
and equitable relation must exist be- 
tween the crime and the punishment and 
also that injuries of all must be valued 
according to the same standard. Other- 
wise, the injured party is twice a victim. 

Rabbinic law has always excluded a 
literal interpretation of the phrase. The 
concept of vengeance is in no way ap- 
plicable. 

M. JAEGER FLEISCHMAN ‘50 
Nahariya, Israel 


Seeks used instruments 

As percussion teacher at Oberlin, I am 
always on the lookout for top quality 
instruments for use by the students in 
the various ensembles of the Conserva- 
tory. 

In this capacity, I would like to ask 
any alumni who own percussion instru- 
ments they would like either to donate 
or sell to the Oberlin Conservatory to 
please get in touch with me. 

I am particularly looking for marim- 
bas and xylophones. The ones manu- 
factured today are not nearly as good as 
the ones made even 20 years ago. 

MICHAEL ROSEN 

Assoc. Prof. of Percussion 
Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Effecting social change 
I am glad that “Oberlin still stands for 
a high-quality, classic academic educa- 
tion” (THE ACTIVIST SIXTIES: HAS 
OBERLIN REALLY CHANGED? by Ted Morgan 
‘68, May-June 1976) and I am not dis- 
turbed at any observable “decline in ac- 
tivism.” 

As an experienced and quite fallible 
churchman, interested in all sorts of 


social action, not only theoretically but 
also with some record of modest admin- 
istrative achievement, it seems to me 
that much of organized religion has re- 
cently gone hog wild on specializing in 
civic specifics of a highly controversial 
nature, with a resulting tragic gap be- 
tween prophetic leaders and many pas- 
tors and church members who have in ef- 
fect sniped their leaders from behind or 
gone AWOL. 

Part of the trick of social progress 
is to be able to carry your group with 
you. One can be right and yet delay 
progress that could have come faster 
under more adroit leadership. 

I am old enough now to be interested 
in what happens 500 years from now. 
Twenty-five years ago I wanted to help 
make short-range changes, and that 
took more than prophetic courage or 
sophomoric zeal. 

If Oberlin can teach its students how 
to think, then industry, organized reli- 
gion and other forces can quickly pro- 
vide Oberlin graduates with methodo- 
logical details, empirical facts and 
administrative opportunities for ef- 
fecting beneficial social change. 

Ross W. SANDERSON ‘05 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Prof. Martin remembered 

It was good to see the photo of Prof. 
Charles Beebe Martin (May-June 1976) 
and read the considerable list of publica- 
tions in the Martin Classical Lecture 
series which Dr. Lord and other friends 
supported so loyally. 

Prof. Martin was an excellent teacher, 
instructive in archeology and inspiring 
in Greek literature. His comments 
were humorously phrased. Students 
today would, I think, appreciate his 
lectures with their whimsical asides and 
take on some of his devotion to the 
classical Greek world. His instruction 
was a memorable experience which I 
still value. 

DoROTHY QUAYLE ‘19 
Lyndhurst, Ohio 


Political stand? 

My concern is the back page of the July- 
August issue which outlined the sched- 
ule for “Fall Weekend.” I want to 
register a strong protest against the 
playing of Roger Sessions’ 2nd sym- 
phony under the composer’s subtitle “to 
the memory of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, 1946.” 

.. . My complaint is really FDR who, 
in my opinion, was the second or third 
worst U.S. president. I would write a 
similar letter if the symphony were in 
memory of Josef Stalin. I do not feel it 
is politic for the College to take a stand 
now on politics. 

... Let us keep Oberlin out of poli- 
tics and non-controversial for a change. 

ROBERT E. DoDGE ’41 
Springfield, Pa. 
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Books 


GRACE THE MEEK by Grace L. 
Schauffler ‘16. Illustrated by the author. 
$2. Describing herself as “no longer 
meek,” the author tells of her ex- 
periences as a child and advises her 
readers “not to be shy — it isn’t worth 
it.” She feels that her childhood 
shyness was exacerbated by having to 
meet large numbers of adults at 
Schauffler College of Religion and 
Social Work in Cleveland. Her father, 
Henry Schauffler, founded the college in 
1886 and served as its head. Her 
mother, Clara Hobart Schauffler, was the 
college’s first principal. In 1956 the 
college sold its buildings to St. Alexis 
Hospital and moved to Oberlin as part 
of the Graduate School of Theology. 
When the GST merged with Vanderbilt 
Divinity School in 1966, the assets of 
Schauffler College were transferred to 
Defiance College. Copies of this book 
were distributed at the 90th reunion of 
Schauffler College in Cleveland Oct 29- 
oy 


MORE GAMES FOR THE _ SUPER- 
INTELLIGENT by James F. Fixx ‘57. 
Doubleday. $4.95. As the title indi- 
cates, this is a sequel to a book the 
author wrote ten years ago as a result 
of discovering at Mensa (the inter- 
national society for high IQ persons) 
that the members loved to exchange 
puzzles. He canvassed Mensa chapters 
for the first book but used the puzzle 
column which he writes for four pro- 
fessional magazines as the source for 
this book. Since the magazine puzzles 
run one month and the answers the next, 
he has received calls at 4 a.m. from 
people who just couldn’t sleep because 
a puzzle haunted them. Former 
editor of Life and then editor-in-chief 
of McCall's, Fixx now is a free-lance 
writer. 
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SUN -YAJ=SEN* 2 ERGO LR Age 
PATRIOT by C. Martin Wilbur ‘31. 
Columbia University Press. A symbol of 
the virtuous Chinese patriot, Sun Yat- 
sen was canonized Kuo Fu (Father of 
the Country) in memory of his leader- 
ship in the struggle to overthrow the 
Manchu dynasty, his subsequent opposi- 
tion to military factions exploiting the 
people and dominating governments 
in Peking, and the anti-imperialist stand 
he embraced during the latter years of 
his life. Despite almost universal 
reverence by his countrymen all over 
the world and the millions of dollars 
from Chinese abroad contributed to 
his causes, Wilbur believes that Sun 
Yat-sen was an enormously frustrated 
patriot, frustrated in part by his own 
confidence that he could surmount all 
obstacles. In delineating the main 
lines of Dr. Sun’s political life, Wilbur 
emphasizes his 30-year fund-raising 
efforts among the Chinese overseas and 
foreign entrepreneurs and his largely 
unsuccessful attempts to acquire sup- 
port from each of the important foreign 
powers. Dr. Sun’s career is analyzed in 
terms of the vast disparity between his 
dreams for his country and his personal 
ambitions, the realities of international 
politics and China’s domestic condi- 
tions. Wilbur is George Sansom 
Professor Emeritus of Chinese history 
at Columbia. 


HUSH by David St. John. Houghton 
Mifflin. Cloth $5.95. Paper $3.95. 
This is the second selection in the 


Houghton Mifflin New Poetry Series. 
William Cole of Saturday Review de- 
scribes St. John’s poetry as “intel- 
lectual; some of it’s even difficult, and 
there are many fine images.” St. John 
is assistant professor of English at 
Oberlin. He has had his poetry pub- 
lished in such magazines as The New 
Yorker, Antaeus, Ohio Review, The Nation 
and Field. 


DR. NINA AND THE PANTHER by 
Shirley Baierle-Price Wheeler 36. 
Dodd-Mead. $8.95. In this portrait of 
her mother, a young woman from the 
mountains of central Pennsylvania 
who surmounted overwhelming odds to 
become a doctor in turn-of-the-century 
America, Wheeler captures the spirit 
of this extraordinary woman, a legend 
in her time and a model for those who 
followed. This spirit enabled Nina 
Baierle-Price, at the age of nine, to 
march stoically by a crouching panther 
in the Pennsylvania mountains and 
guided her all her life, until, at the end, 
she had conquered all the “panthers” 
there were to fight. Her medical career 
spanned five decades, from horse-and- 
buggy days as a country doctor to her 
role as a superb diagnostician in the 
modern world of antibiotics. Wheeler is 
the widow of Joseph C. Wheeler ‘33. 


She has won a Washington Star news- 
paper award for her work with com- 
munity problems and has been featured 
in Ladies’ Home Journal for her expertise 
in political management. 


THE; s‘ECONOMY4e7 OL Daaiiy4 Be 
AND NEW REALITIES by Walter W. 
Heller ‘35. Norton. $8.95. Contains 
many fresh and controversial insights 
into the management of the national 
economy along with a critical as- 
sessment of the economist and _ his 
discipline, emphasizing “what's right 
with economics.” Part I, dealing 
with the economic issues of the 1970's, 
is based on articles Heller wrote for the 
Wall Street Journal and on testimony he 
prepared for Congressional subcom- 
mittees during the past three years. As 
the first part describes the troubled 
economy, Part II deals with the trou- 
bled economists, who had “no sure- 
footed theory of the new stagflation.” 
Heller examines specific uses of eco- 
nomics as an instrument for better policy 
making in public finance and goes on to 
explore what economists have learned, 
and have yet to learn, about the in- 
flationary process. Heller is Regents’ 
Professor of Economics at the U. of 
Minnesota and was chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 


FROM SUNDOWN TO SUNUP: 
THE MAKING OF THE BLACK 
COMMUNITY by George P. Rawick 
‘51. Greenwood Press. $2.95. Con- 
trary to the common assumption that 
the enslaved Afro-Americans were pas- 
sive subjects, Rawick demonstrates 
that they were active and vital partici- 
pants in their own history. He shows 
the extent to which slaves drew on the 
African heritage, on their contact with 
Indians and whites, and especially on 
their plantation experience to shape 
their own world view. To support his 
argument, Rawick draws fully on the 
slave narratives gathered by the Fed- 
eral Writer’s Project of the 1930’s. 
Eric Foner of the University Review de- 
scribes the book as “by far the most 


successful recent book about slave 
culture. Rawick does not deny that 
slavery had negative psychological 


effects on the slaves, but after read- 
ing this book, it will be hard to accept 
the idea that slavery was so totalitarian 
an institution that the slave became a 
childlike ‘Sambo,’ dependent on, and 
submissive to, his master.” Rawick is 
visiting professor of history at the U. 
of Missouri. This is the introductory 
volume to a series of 18 which he is 
compiling from slave narratives and 
protocols in interviews with exslaves. 
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Faculty widow 


HELEN ESHBAUGH WaRD, Nov. 16 in her apart- 
ment at Firelands Retirement Center, Oberlin. 
She was the widow of Clarence Ward ‘59h, 
emeritus professor of art history and director 
of the Allen Art Museum, who died in 1973. 

Mrs. Ward was born in Des Moines Jan. 26, 
1883, and was graduated from Mt. Holyoke 
in 1907. She and Mr. Ward were married 
soon after her graduation. They moved to 
Oberlin in 1916. 

Until Mr. Ward’s death their home at 335 
E. College St. was a favorite visiting place 
for generations of Oberlin students. Mrs. 
Ward was a member of the First Church in 
Oberlin and of the East Oberlin Community 
Church which she and her husband started 
and which he served as pastor 1929-47. 

Mrs. Ward leaves her son, F. Champion ‘32, 
grandchildren Andrew ‘68, Geoffrey ‘62 and 
Helen ‘70 and three great-grandchildren. 
A daughter, Helen ’32, died in a plane crash 
at LaGuardia Field in 1947. 

A memorial service is tentatively set for 3 
p.m. Jan. 16 at the First Church in Oberlin. 
The family has suggested that memorial con- 
tributions may be made to the Allen Art 
Museum building fund. 


Academy 


EpitH AsHLEY BuNDy, Aug. 21 in Oxnard, 
Calif. A registered nurse for many years in 
the Los Angeles area, she retired in 1965. 
She was born Jan. 16, 1886, in Weeping 
Water, Neb. After attending the Academy 
1905-07, she received her nurse’s training at 
Pomona Valley Hospital in California. In 
1911 she married Arthur R. Bundy who 
died in 1918. Mrs. Bundy is survived by sons 
Arthur and Robert. 


RICHARD M. Burg, July 16 in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 16, 1885, he 
graduated from the Academy in 1906 and at- 
tended the College 1906-07. He and Olive L. 
Mallo were married shortly after her gradu- 
ation from the Academy in 1907. Mr. Burr 
worked briefly for the Railway Mail Service 
in Cincinnati and then became a salesman for 
the Baker Linen Co. He is survived by his 
wife and two daughters, Nell Zimmerman 
and Helen Johnston. 
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1906 


Grace Hewins HALLENBERG, Aug. 24 at her 
home in St. Petersburg, Fla. A longtime 
resident of Ashtabula, Ohio, she moved to 
St. Petersburg in 1951. She was born in 
Geneva, Ohio, in 1884 and studied at Ober- 
lin 1902-04. In 1953 she married Edward 
Hallenberg, a retired tool and die maker 
with the National Acme of Cleveland, Ohio. 
She was former president of the St. Peters- 
burg Oberlin Alumni Club and had volun- 
teered as a “gray lady” with the Red Cross. 
She leaves two daughters, seven grandchil- 
dren, six great-grandchildren and two 
great, great grandchildren. Mr. Hallenberg 
and two previous husbands, G. H. Savage 
and H. G. Noble, are deceased. 


FLORENCE TREDWAY HANEY, Sept. 9 in Bloom- 
ington, Ill. She was born in Sutherland, Iowa, 
Oct. 1, 1885. Prior to her marriage to Judge 
Dick Haney in 1908, she taught high school 
English in Huron, S.D. Mrs. Haney was a 
dietician at Sprague and St. Johns Hospitals 
in Huron from 1934 until her retirement in 
1953. Since her retirement she had lived 
with her daughter, Mary (Mrs. Ned Gates), 
first in Mishawaka, Ind., and for the past ten 
years in St. Joseph, Mich. She is survived 
by Mrs. Gates and another daughter, Elinor 
(Mrs. Philo Larrabee). Judge Haney died in 
1948. 


Rapostav A. Tsanorr, May 29 in Austin, 
Texas. Emeritus professor of philosophy at 
Rice Univ., he joined the Rice faculty in 
1914 after two years as an instructor at Clark 
Univ. in Worcester, Mass. He officially retired 
in 1956 but returned to Rice in 1961 as 
trustee distinguished professor of humanities 
and in 1971 was named McManis professor 
of philosophy, a position he held until 1973. 
He was Anderson professor of philosophy at 
the Univ. of Houston 1959-61. During his 
teaching career he was a visiting professor 
at the Univ. of Texas, Boston Univ., Univ. of 
Southern California, Johns Hopkins and 
Shrivenham American Univ. in England. 

Mr. Tsanoff wrote many articles for literary 
and professional journals and was the au- 


thor of ten books including “The Problem of 
Immortality” (1924), “The Nature of Evil” 
(1931), “Religious Crossroads” (1942), “The 
Moral Ideals of Our Civilization” (1942), 
“Ethics” (1947), “The Way of Genius” (1949), 
“Great Philosophers” (1953) and “Worlds 
To Know: A Philosophy of Cosmic Perspec- 
tives” (1962). 

Born in Sofia, Bulgaria, Jan. 3, 1887, he 
studied for a year at Robert College in Con- 
stantinople before coming to Oberlin. 
He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa and a Sage fellow at Cor- 
nell, where he received the Ph.D. in 1910. 

A member of the American Philosophical 
Association since 1913, he was president of 
the Western division (1941). He was a past 
president of the Southwestern Philosophical 
Conference and of the Texas Folklore Society 
and a member of the Texas Institute of Let- 
ters. He was a member of the Houston Sym- 
phony Society for 30 years, serving as vice 
president of the board of directors 1933-36, 
and a trustee of the Houston Museum of Fine 
Arts 1928-34. 

Mr. Tsanoff leaves daughters Nevenna 
(Mrs. Don C. Travis Jr.) and Katherine (Mrs. 
H. Fletcher Brown). His wife, Corrine, 
whom he married in 1912, died in March. 


1910 


GERALD W. BLAKELEY, Sept. 20 in Symmes 
Hospital, Arlington, Mass., after a long ill- 
ness. He retired in 1953 after 38 years as a 
consulting engineer with the Johns-Manville 
Corp. in Boston. From 1953 to 1958 he was 
chief planning engineer in the building con- 
struction division of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. After 1958 he was a self- 
employed real estate broker and continued 
to do some consulting work. 

Mr. Blakeley was born in Springville, N.Y., 
April 9, 1888. A math and pre-engineering 
major at Oberlin, he was a member of the 
varsity tennis team and active in intramural 
sports. He was also sports editor of the 
Review. After teaching high school science 
for a year in Ludington, Mich., he enrolled 
at M.I.T., where he received the B.S. in 
mechanical engineering in 1914. He taught 
for two years in the heat measurement de- 
partment there before joining Johns-Man- 
ville. 

He was a former member of the town meet- 
ing in Belmont, Mass., and a vestryman at 
Belmont All Saints Church. He was also ac- 
tive in M.I.T. development campaigns and 
a member of the M.I.T. Industrial Corpora- 
tion and Research Committee. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mabel Roy, 
whom he married in 1918, children Gerald 
W. Jr. and Jean (Mrs. John Whitman), seven 
grandchildren and four great-grandchildren. 


ARTHUR E. FaTH, Nov. 15 at Lake View Med- 
ical Center in Danville, Ill. After receiving 
both the A.B. and the A.M. from Oberlin in 
1910, he attended the U. of Chicago, where 
he received the Ph.D. in geology in 1913. 
From 1913 to 1922 Mr. Fath was a member 
of the U.S. Geological Survey in Washington, 
D.C. For the next five years he was em- 
ployed by several oil companies and did con- 
sulting work. He spent the last 20 years of 
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his professional career with the Mobil Oil 
Co., retiring in 1952. His work took him to 
several European countries, Egypt, South 
America and Canada prior to accepting an 
administrative position in the New York of- 
fice 1947-52. 

He was a member of the Geological Society 
of America, American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Sigma Xi. 

Mr. Fath was born in Muscatine, Iowa, 
Aug. 7, 1887. He and Ersell Mitchell ‘09 
were married Nov. 20, 1913. Mrs. Fath re- 
sides in Chrisman, Ill. 


1911 


HELEN G. JOHNSON, Sept. 18 at Pierce Memo- 


rial Baptist Home, Brooklyn, Conn. She re- 
tired in 1945 after 28 years as a teacher of 
biology and physiology at Hartford (Conn.) 
Public High School. Before joining the staff 
at H.P.H.S., she was head of the biology 
department and secretary to the principal 
for four years at Albany (N.Y.) Academy for 
Girls. Earlier she was social secretary to 
Sarah Masters, principal of the Masters 
School in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., and taught sci- 
ence for a semester at Metropolis (Ill.) High 
School. She did graduate work in biology 
during summer sessions at Cornell and at 
Cold Spring Harbor (N.Y.) and Woods Hole 
(Mass.) Marine Biological Labs. Miss 
Johnson was born in Hartford, Feb. 22, 1885. 


AUGUSTA JEWITT STREET, Sept. 8 at the 
lliff Nursing Home in Falls Church, Va. A 
former consultant on family life and active 
for many years in the League of Women Vot- 
ers, she was a charter member of the League 
in 1920 and a member of its predecessor, 
the National American Women’s Suffrage As- 
sociation. Mrs. Street served on the national 
LWV board as chairman for social hygiene 
1930-34 and finance chairman 1934-36 in 
addition to organizing many local groups. 

She and her husband, Elwood, moved to 
Washington, D.C., in 1928, when he was ap- 
pointed director of the Community Chest. 
For a number of years she was a board mem- 
ber of the D.C. Family Service and the 
Social Hygiene Associations and participated 
in the White House Conferences on Children 
and Youth in 1930, 1940 and 1950. She 
was a former president of the Tri-State (N.Y., 
NJ. and Conn.) Council on Family Rela- 
tions, vice chairman of the children’s com- 
mittee in the Council of Social Agencies, 
special recreation adviser to the D.C. YWCA, 
chairman of the Play Institute of Washing- 
ton and a member of the board of the Inter- 
national Policewomen’s Association. From 
1936 to 1942 she was on the executive com- 
mittee of the National Maternal and Child 
Health Council, serving as chairman for two 
years. In 1939 she organized the Virginia 
Conference on Family Relations and the 
Virginia Social Hygiene Council. 

A free lance lecturer on marriage and fam- 
ily life, she was also a consultant to the Hogg 
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Foundation in Houston, Texas, 1945-54. 
She returned to the College in 1939 to speak 
on “Social Administration, Public and Pri- 
vate” and “The College Woman Marries” 
(1947) and to chair a panel discussion on 
“Marriage and Career” (1940). In 1953 she 
received the Alumni Citation in recognition 
of her work to promote “the fuller realiza- 
tion of the part women can play in the im- 
provement of domestic, social and _ political 
life.” She was a former president of the 
Oberlin Women’s Club in Washington, D.C. 

When her husband was appointed professor 
of church social work at the Hartford (Conn.) 
Seminary Foundation in 1956, Mrs. Street 
also joined the faculty as a lecturer on mar- 
riage and the family. The Streets retired 
in 1961 and returned to the Washington, 
D.C., area to live. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1889, 
she taught physical education at Western Re- 
serve College for Women for two years be- 
fore her marriage in 1913. In addition to 
her husband, she leaves children Thomas 
‘38, Catherine ‘35 (Mrs. C. William Chil- 
man), Sibyl (Mrs. Samuel Vanneman) and 
Sarah (Mrs. John Van Camp), brother 
Rogers Jewitt, ten grandchildren including 
Margaret Chilman Carpenter ‘62, Alan 
Vanneman ‘67 and Catherine Chilman Brown 
‘68, and five great-grandchildren. 


1912 


FRANCES HALL Forbes, Oct. 10 in the Santa 
Anita Convalescent Hospital in Temple City, 
Calif., near her home in Arcadia, after a 
long illness. 

Mrs. Forbes was born in North East, Pa., 
Aug. 14, 1890. After graduation from the 
College, she took a business and secretarial 
course in Erie, Pa., and then returned to 
Oberlin as an assistant in the secretary’s 
office 1913-15. On July 19, 1915, she married 
her classmate, Harry S. Forbes. They lived 
in Salt Lake City, Denver and Cleveland be- 
fore moving to Los Angeles, where Mr. Forbes 
was a manufacturer’s representative for the 
Service Recorder Co. of Cleveland for many 
years. She was a longtime member of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Arcadia and 
participated in the activities of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association of Southern California. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Forbes 
leaves a son, Robert H. of Vancouver, B.C., 
who is editor of publications for the Cana- 
dian Forestry Research Laboratories, his 
wife, Beverly, three nephews and a niece. 
Her daughter, Eloise, died in infancy. 


1913 


LuciLe BROWN KeTCHAM, Sept. 29 in Alli- 
ance (Ohio) City Hospital. For the past 
three years she had been a resident of the 
Copeland Oaks retirement community in 
Sebring, Ohio. She was a member of the 
Alumni Board 1960-63, a former class vice 
president and a class agent. 

Born in Cleveland, Sept. 6, 1891, she was 
the daughter of Alma Davis Brown who at- 
tended the Conservatory 1882-83 and 1885- 
87. In addition to the A.B. in 1913, Mrs. 


Ketcham received the Mus.B. from Oberlin 
in 1915 and studied at Juilliard 1918-19. 
Prior to her marriage to the Rev. Charles B. 
Ketcham in 1918, she taught violin at the 
Central YWCA in Cleveland and at Mt. Union 
College. The Rev. Mr. Ketcham was pastor 
of the First Methodist Church in Oberlin 
1923-30. 

While her husband was president of Mt. 
Union 1938-53, Mrs. Ketcham was very active 
in the Alliance community, serving as pres- 
ident of the Alliance Council of Church 
Women and of the Interracial Board, as a 
board member of the Community Concert 
series and a member of the Red Cross. Af- 
ter receiving the M.R.E. from Scarritt Col- 
lege in 1955, she was director of religious ed- 
ucation for a year at the Union Ave. Metho- 
dist Church in Alliance. 

Following her husband’s death in 1953, 
Mrs. Ketcham continued her association 
with Mt. Union, receiving the alumni ser- 
vice award in 1962 and an honorary D.HLL. 
in 1972. She was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in many student organizations and 
played in the Mt. Union College orchestra. 

Mrs. Ketcham returned to the Cleveland 
area in 1957. She was a member of Ep- 
worth-Euclid United Methodist Church, 
volunteer director of religious education 
in the Hough area and a member of the 
Board of Christian Education. She was also 
active on the Council of World Affairs, the 
Council of Human Relations, PATH and 
Common Cause. For 14 years she played 
viola in the Cleveland Women’s Orchestra. 

She is survived by children Charles 
Lucile McIntosh and Dorothy Schaffner, 
sisters Georgie Mitchell ‘18 and Katryn 
Wright who attended the Conservatory 
1922-23, brother Winton and eight grand- 
children. 


1914 


DONALD S. KNOWLTON, July 27 in Cleveland. 
He attended the College 1910-12 and then 
enrolled at Western Reserve where he re- 
ceived the A.B. in 1914. After seven years 
in legal printing, he did advertising for the 
Union Trust Co. of Cleveland from 1921 
until the bank closed in 1933. 

Mr. Knowlton joined John W. Hill in 
forming Hill & Knowlton, a Cleveland public 
relations firm, in 1933. Hill later opened a 
branch in New York City, which eventually 
separated from the Cleveland firm and be- 
came Hill & Knowlton Inc., the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. The Cleveland 
firm closed some time after Mr. Knowlton’s 
retirement in 1962. During four summers he 
served as advisor to the U.S. employers’ dele- 
gation at the annual meeting of the U.S. 
International Labor Organization held in 
Geneva. 

Another career Mr. Knowlton began during 
the 1920’s was writing. His articles appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, American Mercury, North 
American Review and Scribner's. “The Anatomy 
of Jazz” was published in Harper's (1926) as 
“the first acknowledgement of jazz as a def- 
inite American type of music published 
anywhere.” He also wrote a_ privately 
printed volume, “The Brick House,” for his 
daughter, Patricia Stange, when she was 
young. He began writing his memoirs in 
1974. 

Interested in nature and ecology, he was 
a member of the Ohio Forestry Association 
and the Audubon Society. He was a charter 
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member of the Society for the Preservation 
and Encouragement of Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing in America, and member of the 
Rowfant Club and Mystery Writers of 
America and a former member of the Her- 
mit Club. 

In addition to his daughter, he is survived 
by three grandchildren and a sister. His 
wife, Bernice Bettman ‘14, died in 1972. 


1914 


RuTtH B. KuENZLI, Sept. 16 in Wyandot Me- 
morial Hospital near Nevada, Ohio. She was 
born in Nevada, Sept. 11, 1891. After teach- 
ing at Nevada High School 1914-1918, she 
joined the staff at Findlay (Ohio) High 
School, where she taught until her retire- 
ment. She received the M.A. from Colum- 
bia in 1924 and took additional graduate 
work at the U. of Washington and the U. of 
Colorado. 

As a local historian and geneologist, Miss 
Kuenzli spent a great deal of time research- 
ing the backgrounds of Nevada families. 
She was the author of “100 Years of His- 
tory and Progress,” written in commemo- 
ration of the centennial years of her home 
town. 

She was a member of the Nevada United 
Methodist Church, the Current Events Club, 
a former member of the Findlay Symposium 
and a life member of the Nevada chapter 
243 of Eastern Star. For several years she 
was president of the Findlay Education As- 
sociation. 

She leaves a brother, Thad, of Willough- 
by, Ohio. 


1916 


PAULINE MUNSON CLAGGETT, Sept. 28 at Jarvis 
Acres Health Center in Dimondale, Mich., 
nine weeks after a fall in which she broke 
her left arm and hip. 

Born May 27, 1892, in Trevor, Wis., Mrs. 
Claggett was the daughter of Fred and Grace 
Plumb Munson, both ‘89. Following the 
death of her mother in 1905, she went to 
live with her great uncle, Dr. Harlow Mills, 
in Benzonia, Mich., and graduated from 
Benzonia Academy. 

During WWI she taught Latin and German 
at East Jordan (Mich.) High School and then 
in 1919 at Benzonia she married Ralph 
Claggett ‘17 to whom she had become en- 
gaged at Oberlin. In 1923 the Claggetts re- 
turned to Oberlin as students in the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology. Mrs. Claggett 
received the A.M.t in 1926 and her husband, 
the B.D. 

After three years at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Sandusky, Ohio, the Clag- 
getts moved to Michigan and from 1929 un- 
til retirement in 1957, they served Congre- 
gational churches in the Detroit area. They 
continued to be associated with various 
churches on an interim basis for seven win- 
ters following retirement. 

For a number of years they maintained two 
homes, a restored early American house in 
Benzonia where they spent their summers 
and a winter residence in Venice, Fla. Al- 
though they sold their Benzonia home in 
1971 and established permanent residence 
in Florida, they had recently returned to 
Michigan and were living in East Lansing. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Claggett 
leaves children Harlow and Catherine 
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(Mrs. Paul Hunter), seven grandchildren 
and three great-grandsons. 


CarOLyn B. HitcHcock, Sept. 9 at her home 
in Honey Brook, Pa. Born Dec. 16, 1890, 
she was the daughter of Evelyn Bentley 
Hitchcock who was house director at Shurt- 
leff 1912-22. Miss Hitchcock attended the 
College 1912-1915 and 1918-19 and then 
was an assistant in the College library for 
two years. Following a year of secretarial 
study at Simmons College, she was head 
secretary at the Babson Institute in Welles- 
ley Hill, Mass. From 1946 until her retire- 
ment in 1956, she was an assistant in the 
acquisitions department of the Wellesley 
College library. 


1917 


VeRA L. Lone, k, Sept. 17 in Toledo, Ohio. 
She retired in 1959 after 42 years of teach- 
ing in the Toledo public schools. Although 
she taught junior high math 1939-40 and 
first grade 1941-47, she was a kindergarten 
teaching during most of her career. Twenty- 
one U. of Toledo seniors did their practice 
teaching under her guidance at Harvard 
School 1947-59. She was a former president 
of the Toledo Kindergarten Association and a 
member of the Collingwood Presbyterian 
Church and the YWCA. Miss Long was born 
Aug. 4, 1892. In addition to graduating 
from the Kindergarten Training School, 
she studied in the College 1914-15 and 
the Conservatory 1916-17. She leaves a 
sister, Mildred ‘19 (Mrs. Ralph Felix). 


KATHERINE T. Moyer, July 2 in Lansdale, 
Pa., of a heart attack. Born Oct. 19, 1890, 
in Lansdale, she returned there to live in 
1956, when she retired as a professor of 
French at Bluffton College. She joined the 
Bluffton faculty in 1928. Since 1959 she had 
been a proofreader for Bonekemper Print- 
ing in Hatfield, Pa. 

Miss Moyer began her teaching career at 
Anne Arundel Academy in Millersburg, Md., 
1917-18 and then taught English at high 
schools in Leaksville and Reedsville, N.C., 
and in Collingswood, N.J. She received the 
M.A. from Columbia in 1926, spent a year in 
France at the U. of Pointiers and did addi- 
tional graduate work at the U. of Pennsyl- 
vania and Harvard. 

She leaves brothers Raymond ‘21, Laurence 
29, Winfield and Arthur, and a sister, Flor- 
ence (Mrs. Amsey Bollinger). 


1920 
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XIMENA STIGGERS Davis, Oct. 19 in Tucson, 
Ariz., where she had resided since 1927. 
A native of Ohio, she attended the Conser- 
vatory 1916-17 and then studied for a year 
at Hiram College. Until recent years she 
taught as many as 90 piano and organ les- 
sons a week in her home. Mrs. Davis was 
organist and choir director for many years 
at the First Christian Church and later at 
the First Congregational Church in Tucson. 
She served as vice dean of the Southwestern 
chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
and was a patroness of the Beta chapter of 
Sigma Alpha lota. A member of the Tucson 
Music Circle, she was also active in the Mu- 


sic Teachers Association at the local, state 
and national levels. She is survived by a 
son, William, six grandchildren and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Durr S. HANSEN, Sept. 19 in Santa Monica, 
Calif., where he had resided for the past six 
years. He retired in 1964 after more than 
40 years in the retail lumber business in 
southern California. From 1930 to 1943 
Mr. Hansen owned a lumber company in 
Riverside, Calif., and in subsequent years ac- 
quired yards in Fontana, Chino, Edgemont, 
Claremont, Palm Village and Doheny Park. 

Mr. Hansen was born Jan. 1, 1900, in St. 
Paul, Neb. As a student, he was business 
manager of the Review and later served the 
College as a member of the Development 
Council. He was a past president of the 
Fontana Rotary Club and the Riverside 
Kiwanis and in 1942 was lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the California-Nevada district Ki- 
wanis International. 

He leaves daughters Jacqueline (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kurasch) and Maren ’51 (Mrs. Thomas 
Hinman) and sister Dorothy ‘18k (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Harshman). His wife, Elsie McLeran, 
whom he married in 1944, died in 1970. 
His first wife, Mary Colby, and the second, 
Gladys Willman, are also deceased. 
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CuHartes H. (“CuHick”) Apams, Sept. 8 at 
his home in Bethel Park, Pa., of a massive 
coronary as he was preparing to leave for his 
office. Since his retirement as assistant 
vice president of the Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Pittsburgh in 1963, he had 
been a partner in the investment security 
firm of Cunningham Schmertz. 

Mr. Adams was a security salesman with 
Maynard H. Murch and Co. of Cleveland 
1921-24 and then managed the Pittsburgh 
office of the Central Republic Co. of Chicago 
1924-33. Following five years as a self- 
employed investment banker in Pittsburgh, 
he became an investment officer at the Union 
Trust Co. in 1938, later serving as assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. When 
Union Trust merged with the Mellon Nation- 
al Bank in 1946, he was named assistant vice 
president. 

He was a member of the American Bank- 
ers Association, former secretary of the 
Bond Club of Pittsburgh and a member of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and its 
aeronautics advisory committee. An elder 
of Mt. Lebanon United Presbyterian Church, 
he was also a member of the central com- 
mittee of evangelism for the national church 
board. 

A combat flier during WWI and WWII, 
Mr. Adams retired in 1958 as a captain in 
the U.S. Naval Air Reserves after 26 years’ 
service. He received the Navy Air Medal 
with three clusters, the Navy Commendation 
Citation, the Philippine Liberation Medal 
and American, European and Asiatic-Pacific 
Theater of War ribbons. 

Former president of the Oberlin Alumni 
Club in Pittsburgh and 1956 Annual Fund 
chairman, he directed development cam- 
paigns in the Pittsburgh area in 1956 and 
1960. He was class agent 1971-73. 

Born in Pittsburgh, Jan. 12, 1898, Mr. 
Adams married Grace M. Easton ‘22 in 1923. 
In addition to his wife, he leaves daughter 
Marilyn ‘56 (Mrs. W. S. Babcock), sister 
Mrs. Thyra Hurst and two grandchildren. 


1922 


KarL F. KASERMAN, Sept. 18 at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Cleveland. A real estate broker 
and appraiser since 1946, he was a member 
of the Cleveland Real Estate Board, serv- 
ing as a trustee 1953-55, treasurer in 1955 
and a valuation board member for ten years. 
He was a former president and trustee of 
the Cleveland Apartment Owners Associa- 
tion. In the 1950’s he was a lecturer on 
real estate at Cleveland College of Western 
Reserve and at Fenn College. 

At the time of his death, he was serving 
his third four-year term on the Chagrin Falls 
planning commission. He was also a mem- 
ber of the American Right-of-Way Associa- 
tion and the American Society of Appraisers. 

Before entering the real estate business, 
he worked for the Ohio State Mortgage Co. 
in Cleveland, first as assistant secretary 
1922-23 and then as secretary 1924-31. 
He was manager of the Securities Service 
Corp. also in Cleveland 1931-46. 

Mr. Kaserman was born in New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, Sept. 22, 1899. He played var- 
sity football for Oberlin and was president 
of the Men’s Building. Later he served the 
College as a member of the Development 
Council and class president 1962-67. 

In 1926 he married Mary McClure, who 
attended the College 1922-23 and then re- 
ceived a degree from the U. of Chicago. 
He leaves his wife, daughters Ann ‘50 
(Mrs. Lee Rockley), Carol (Mrs. Frederick 
Scism), Mary ‘54 (Mrs. Nicholas Marsick) 
and Jean ‘62 (Mrs. William Roberts), and 
11 grandchildren. 


1923 


HERBERT J. Ety, March 25 in Abington, Pa. 
In 1929 he founded Tri-County Constructors 
Inc., a heavy equipment company with of- 
fices in North Hills and Glenside, Pa. He 
served as president and chairman of the board 
until the time of his death. Born Oct. 23, 
1898, in Washington’s Crossing, Pa., he at- 
tended the College 1919-21 and then re- 
turned to Pennsylvania to operate a dairy 
farm before engaging in the heavy equip- 
ment business. 


1927 


ELtwyn W. Tuomas, Sept. 21 at Holy Family 
Manor in Bethlehem, Pa. He retired in 1968 
as assistant to the vice president of purchas- 
ing at Bethlehem Steel Corp. after 41 years 
in that department. 

He joined Bethlehem’s management train- 
ing course in 1927 and was assigned to the 
scrap division in the purchasing department. 
In 1930 he was transferred to the district 
purchasing office at Key Highway shipyard 
in Baltimore and was in charge of procure- 
ment for that yard as well as the Sparrow 
Point yard. He returned to the home of- 
fice in 1931 and was placed in charge of 
buying for Bethlehem terminal railroads. 

From 1936 to 1943 Mr. Thomas was head 
of the sixth purchasing district at the home 
office, where he was responsible for construc- 
tion contracts, boilers, castings and forgings, 
office supplies and furniture, oxygen and other 
gases, as well as welding and cutting sup- 
plies and related equipment. 

During WWII he handled most of the con- 
struction contracts made in connection 
with the corporation’s defense work. In 
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1943 he was transferred to San Francisco, 
where he procured materials for all of 
Bethlehem’s West Coast operations. Re- 
turning to Bethlehem, Pa., in 1957, he was 
promoted to assistant to the vice president 
in charge of purchasing. 

Born in Martins Ferry, Ohio, June 7, 1903, 
Mr. Thomas graduated from Liberty High 
School, where he was on the first team to 
win the mile-relay race at the Penn relays in 
Philadelphia. A high school letterman in 
football, track and baseball, he participated 
in these sports at Oberlin. 

He was a member of the Bethlehem Steel 
Club and the Saucon Valley Country Club. 

Mr. Thomas leaves a daughter, Sandra 
(Mrs. Robert Votral), sisters Myra and Es- 
ther ’27 (Mrs. James Crooks), and two grand- 


children. His wife, the former Edna Reider, 
died in 1970. The Thomases were married 
in 1931. 

1930 


Max J. CHAPMAN, Oct. 16 at Manor Care 


Rest Home, Takoma Park, Md., after an ill- 
ness of four months. Associated with the 
Veterans Administration in Washington, 
D.C., for 27 years, he was appointed assistant 
chief of the adapted sports division in 1946. 
After serving as an organization and meth- 
ods examiner with the VA Counseling Service 
1953-54, he became a management analyst 
with the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. In this position he directed a work 
simplification training program for 170 VA 
hospitals. He retired in 1973. 

Born in Elyria, Ohio, March 26, 1908, he 
was the son of Minnie Thayer Chapman 
who attended the Conservatory 1890-91. As 
an undergraduate, he was sophomore class 
president, Student Council president, trea- 
surer of the National Student Federation and 
a member of the varsity track team. He was 
appointed manager of the Men’s Building, 
serving as counselor to freshman men and a 
phys ed instructor for seven years. In 1935 
he received the A.M. in physical education 
from the College. He was a former mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oberlin Alumni Club. 

After a year as director of intramurals and 
phys ed instructor at the U. of Tennessee, 
Mr. Chapman was director of recreational 
sports at the U. of Illinois 1938-43. During 
WWII he taught hand-to-hand combat in 
the Naval Aviation physical training pro- 
gram. He returned to Illinois for a brief 
period before going to Washington. 

Mr. Chapman is survived by his wife, 
the former Charlotte H. David whom he mar- 
ried in 1937, sons Terry and Ronald, brother 
Erie and two grandchildren. 


1933 


CAROLYN GARDNER WHIPPLE, May 17 at Mil- 
ton S. Hershey Medical Center, Hershey, Pa., 
after a short illness. A resident of Hershey 
since 1957, she had taught sewing, tailor- 
ing, crewel embroidering, knitting and rug 
hooking for the past 12 years at the Hershey 
Adult Education Center. She was also a 
member of the First United Methodist Church. 

Born in Lorain, Ohio, Aug. 15, 1911, Mrs. 
Whipple was the granddaughter of Frederick 
M. Mitchell who attended the College 1876- 
80. After a year of graduate study in geog- 


raphy at Oberlin, she taught at Hawthorne 
Junior High School in Lorain for two years 
prior to her marriage to Leon V. Whipple 
in 1936. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves two 
children and two grandchildren. 


1934 


WittiAM ©. Turts Jr., Oct. 14 during 
surgery at Capitol Hill Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D.C. For the past 18 years he had been 
organist and choir director at the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Alexandria, Va. 
From 1947 to 1958 he held similar positions 
at Takoma Park Presbyterian Church, St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church and the Church 
of St. Stephen and the Incarnation in Wash- 
ington, and taught piano at Mary Washington 
College and George Washington U. He taught 
instrumental music in the D.C. public schools 
1938-43. 

Mr. Tufts gave numerous organ recitals and 
wrote music reviews for The American Organist 
and the Journal of Church Music. He was a 
former dean of the D.C. chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists and served two terms 
as president of the Broad Creek Citizens As- 
sociation. 

Born in Washington, Jan. 30, 1911, he re- 
ceived the Master of Sacred Music degree 
from Union Theological Seminary (1936), 
where he was associate organist and choir- 
master. Before returning to Washington in 
1938, he was minister of music for two years 
at the First Methodist Church in South Bend, 
Ind. Later he studied for a year at the Royal 
School of Church Music in England. 

Mr. Tufts leaves his wife, the former Nancy 
Poole, brother Arthur J. ‘34 and cousin Rob- 
ert W. ‘40, professor of economics at Ober- 
lin. The Tufts were married in 1941. 


1935 


J. DonaLD Wasson, Nov. 9 at his home in 
Manhattan, N.Y. A librarian with the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations in New York City 
for almost 30 years, he joined the staff as 
assistant librarian in 1946. He was promoted 
to head librarian in 1960, a post he held un- 
til his retirement in 1975. He was a long- 
time member of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, serving as treasurer, second vice 
president and chairman of the New York 
Social Science Group. He wrote many arti- 
cles for professional periodicals and was co- 
author of “American Agencies Interested in 
International Affairs” (1955) and “World 
Affairs: A Foreign Service Reading List” 
(1954). 

Mr. Wasson was born in Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Dec. 23, 1913. During a year of graduate 
study at the U. of Genoa in Italy, he taught 
English at Cristoforo Columbo Academy 
and Convitto Nazionale. In 1937 he received 
the B.L.S. from Columbia. 

He worked at the New York Public Library 
and the Oklahoma A & M College and the 
Ohio State U. libraries before enlisting in the 
Army in 1941. He was an intelligence officer 
with the Chemical Warfare Department for 
four years in the Pacific. 

Mr. Wasson leaves a sister, Louise Robin- 
son. 
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RicHARD C. Bonp, Sept. 1 at his home in 
Ravenna, Ohio, where he had resided since 
1943. After 31 years as an engineering 
technician with the Ohio Department of High- 
ways, he retired in 1973. He was a former 
member of the Ohio State Civil Service gov- 
erning board, treasurer of the Ohio Civil 
Service Employees Association and a long- 
time member of the First United Methodist 
Church in Ravenna. 

Mr. Bond was born in Worcester, Mass., 
March 6, 1908. He played baritone horn 
with United Commercial Traveler’s Insurance 
band 1937-38 and then taught instrumental 
music privately for several years. Prior to 
working for the highway department, he 
studied at Kent State 1940-41. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lois Cor- 
dier, whom he married in 1943, son Dale, 
daughter Mary (Mrs. Stewart Strope) and 
a granddaughter. 


D. JANE Fottz Souers, May 9 in Marietta, 
Ohio, where she had resided since 1950. 
She was born in Canton, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1915, 
and taught English, Latin and_ science 
there from 1937 until her marriage to 
Warren E. Souers in 1948. Later she was a 
study hall monitor and substitute teacher in 
the Marietta schools. 

A member of Eastern Star, she was Worthy 
Matron in 1958 and Deputy Grand Matron in 
1960. She was also vice president of the 
AAUW, assistant treasurer and Christian 
education chairman of the women’s associa- 
tion at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Marietta and former president of the Stark 
County Oberlin Alumni Club. 

She leaves sons Franklin and Joseph. 
Her husband, an attorney in Marietta for 
many years, died in 1975. 


1938 


Paut C. Cocswe.tt Jr., M.D., Sept. 15 at 
Marin General Hospital in Greenbrae, Calif. 
A physician with the San Rafael division of 
the Kaiser-Permanente Medical Group in 
San Francisco, he joined the group in 1950, 
becoming a partner in 1953 and physician- 
in-chief in 1957. 

Dr. Cogswell was born in Hamilton, Ohio, 
March 22, 1917. After graduating from the 
U. of Cincinnati Medical School in 1942, 
he served a residency in internal medicine 
at Cincinnati General Hospital. His intern- 
ship was interrupted in 1945 by a year as 
chief of the physiology division of the Army 
Medical Nutrition Lab in Chicago. In 1946 
he went to Washington, D.C., as assistant to 
the surgeon general in the field of nutrition, 
before returning to Cincinnati General as a 
fellow in gastroenterology. He maintained 
a private practice in Hamilton 1948-50. 

As an Oberlin student, he was interested 
in theater arts and together with Fred 
Brewster and Lawrence Gill, both ‘37, is 
credited with the founding of Mummers. 

He is survived by his wife, Katherine, sons 
Robert, Sibley and Richard, daughters 
Jill and Kristin, his mother, Mrs. Robert 
C. Cogswell, and ten grandchildren. 
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R. MarcueritE BACON, Nov. 7 in Muskegon, 
Mich., of cancer. A_ psychiatric social 
worker in Muskegon for 25 years, she joined 
the staff of the West Shore Mental Health 
Clinic in 1950, where she specialized in 
counseling emotionally disturbed children 
and their parents. In 1965 she was pro- 
moted from chief psychiatric social worker to 
administrative assistant with the clinic. 
She was listed in the fifth edition of “Who’s 
Who In American Women” (1967) and was 
choosen Social Worker of the Year in 1972 
by the Muskegon branch of the National 
Association of Social Workers. While a 
senior at Oberlin, she won the Comfort Starr 
Prize in sociology. 

After receiving the M.S.S.A. from the U. of 
Pittsburgh in 1941, she worked with the teen- 
age program at the Hartford, Conn., YWCA 
for two years. She was associated with the 
Muskegon YWCA for seven years as pro- 
gram director 1943-48 and executive director 
1948-50 

A member of the Central United Methodist 
Church of Muskegon, she served as secre- 
tary of the church board for 14 years. In 
1971 she was named Church Woman of the 
Year. She was former secretary of the West 
Shore Junior Women’s Club and for 19 years 
was treasurer of Michigan Camp Farthest 
Out, a non-denominational religious con- 
ference. An avid gardener and orchid raiser, 
she was a charter member of the Dunes Or- 
chid Guild and a member of the American 
Orchid Society. She collaborated with a 
friend in writing “Orchid Growing in a Mich- 
igan Basement — Orchids Under Lights” for 
the American Orchid Society Bulletin (April 1964). 

Miss Bacon was born in Brownhelm, Ohio, 
March 1, 1917. She leaves brothers, Clyde 
C. of Greenwich, Ohio, and Raymond C. 
and his wife, Cathryn Fowell Bacon ’43, of 
Amherst, Ohio, and seven nieces and neph- 
ews. 


Ropert Ditt Cooper, July 26 in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, where he was employed by the Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services. He pre- 
viously had been employer service represen- 
tative for the Ohio State Employment Service 
in Youngstown, Ohio, and placement di- 
rector at Youngstown University in the 
1950's. 

Mr. Cooper was born in Youngstown, 
Aug. 28, 1918. He was editor of the Olympian 
and member of the Peace Society, Public 
Affairs Society, Philosophy Club and Phi Beta 
Kappa. He received the A.M. in philosophy 
from Brown in 1941 and was statistical 
and personnel staff officer, with rank of ma- 
jor, in the Army Air Corps during WWII. 
He received the bronze star in 1945. 

He leaves his sister, Helen ’30 (Mrs. James 
F. Faunce). 
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DoroTHY SCHOONMAKER, Oct. 15 in White 
Plains, N.Y., after a short illness. Born in 
Bronxville, N.Y., Sept. 29, 1925, she was 
reared in Scarsdale, N.Y. After a year of 
graduate study in piano and musicology at 
Indiana U., she returned to Scarsdale, where 
she taught piano and music appreciation 
classes in her home for many years. She 
also played for many church and club pro- 
grams in Scarsdale and neighboring com- 


munities. She leaves a sister, Betsy (Mrs. 
Allen Martin). 


1949 


WILLIAM J. H. WarinGc, Nov. 23, 1975, at his 
home in Falconer, N.Y., of a heart attack. 
After operating the family farm equipment 
business in Delevan and Yorktown, N.Y., he 
decided to pursue a career in education. 
From 1963 to 1968 he was a math teacher 
at Rushford (N.Y.) Central School and since 
1968 had taught chemistry and physics at 
Falconer Central School. He received the 
M.S. in natural science from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute (1968) and took addi- 
tional work at Geneseo State Teachers Col- 
lege and Bonaventure. 

Born in Buffalo, Sept. 10, 1925, Mr. Waring 
was the sen of Cora Howe Waring ‘14. In 
addition to his mother, he leaves his wife, 
the former Patsy Bowlin, whom he married 
in 1958, and children Tawha Jane, Julie Ann 
and John William. 


1963 


JAMES R. GRAHAM Jr., t, Feb. 21 in Morris- 
town, N.J., of a malignant brain tumor. 
Born June 1, 1928, in East Rainelle, W. Va., 
he graduated from Ohio Wesleyan in 1953. 
He received the A.M. (1963) and the B.D. 
(1964) magna cum laude from the Graduate 
School of Theology. From 1962 to 1964 he 
was director of youth work at Windemere 
Methodist Church in East Cleveland, Ohio, 
and then became minister of Christian educa- 
tion at the First Presbyterian Church in Boon- 
ton, N.J., 1965-66. He pursued doctoral 
studies in Old Testament at Drew U. 1964-67. 
Since 1967 he had been a teacher-counselor 
at Newark Academy in Livingston, NJ. 
He leaves his wife, Lee. 


1967 


STANLEY E. GUNTERMAN, Aug. 19 in San Fran- 
cisco of cancer which was first diagnosed in 
his hip in 1972 and was discovered to have 
spread to his lungs in April of this year. 

Mr. Gunterman graduated from Hastings 
Law School at the U. of California in 1973 
and then became a staff attorney with the 
California Rural Legal Assistance in Marys- 
ville and in San Francisco, where he worked 
until a month before his death. 

Prior to attending law school, he was on 
the staff of the California Assembly Office 
of Research in Sacramento for two years 
and spent a year at Columbia as a grad stu- 
dent in political science. Born Nov. 3, 1945, 
in Sacramento, he grew up in Gridley, Calif. 
He graduated from Oberlin cum laude with 
honors in government and was a member of 
the Student Senate education policy com- 
mittee, SDS and the baseball team. In De- 
cember 1964 he participated in the OACR 
Carpenters for Christmas project in Ripley, 
Miss. 

He leaves his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Gunterman, two sisters and a brother. 
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Marcia BaTporF is an elementary music 


specialist in the Billings (Mont.) School Dis- 
trict #2. Address: 2001 24th St., West, Apt. 
#11, Billings, Mont. 59102. 

ELIZABETH BEIRNE and Alex Lippitt ‘74 


were married June 12 in Baltimore. DIANA 
SMITH and KaTHY O’KANE played a 
violin/flute _ piece. JAN Hetpe, Richard 


Miller ‘75 and Frank Hubbard ’74 were ushers. 
Other Oberlinians attending were Phil Craft, 
Fran Pickin, Sue Golan, Bob Lerner, Laurie 
Heise, all ‘75, Charlie Palmer ’71, Susan 
Czapiewski ‘74 and Katy Kellogg ’77. Alex 
and Elizabeth are living at 103 Hunnewell Ave., 
Newton, Mass. 02158. 

BARBARA BRANAMAN' has enrolled at 
the American Graduate School of Inter- 
national Management in Glendale, Ariz. 

RONNIE Cox is studying piano at Juilliard. 

LEANNE Cupp and Bruce Ketcham were 
married July 31 at the Sterling Forest Con- 
ference Center in Warwick, N.Y. Leanne is 
doing graduate study in molecular biology 
at the U. of Pennsylvania and Bruce, an 
alumnus of Colgate, is a marketing 
representative for the Simmons Co., Eliza- 
beth, N,J. 

NATALIA DELGADO Pelaez is counselor 
to Spanish-American students at Oberlin. 

JENNIFER FREIDEL and Marc Reinganum 
‘75 were married Aug. 22 in Madison, Wis. 
Margaret Beckwith and Lynda Wolfe, both’77, 
Lynne Anthony Higgins ‘69, Steve Levinson 
‘74, Jim Anthony and Bob Lerner, both 
‘75, participated in the ceremony which 
was written by Jennifer and Marc. Other 
Obies in attendance were Dan Fischer and 
Dan Levy, both ’77, Steph Hoff, Bob Atlas 
and Clay Martin, all ’75, JoHN SAINT and Tim 
and SHARON KAUFMAN-OssorN. _ Jennifer 
and Marc are pursuing Ph.D. degrees at 
Northwestern and the U. of Chicago, re- 
spectively. Address: 5110 S. Kenwood, Apt. 
1010, Chicago, IL 60615. 

DaN HortcHkiss and FRAN STEPHENSON 
were married May 23 at Tank Co-op. At- 
tending the wedding were Andra Hotchkiss 68, 
Ralf Hotchkiss ’70, Linda Hotchkiss Mehta 
‘72 and Deborah Hirsch ‘74. Dan is a student 
at Harvard Divinity School and Fran is studying 
physical oceanography in the MLT.- 
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Woods Hole joint program. Address: 34A 
Irving St., #23, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
Phone: 617/492-8932. 

Tom KutzeNn is enrolled in the doctoral 
program at the U. of Chicago School of 
Business. Address: 5520 S. Ellis Ave., Apt. 
3E, Chicago, IL 60637. 

Grey LARSEN, Mike MANDEREN and 
DAN PRITCHETT are graduate assistants 
for Collegium Musicum this year. 

KATHY O/’KANE is an _ assistant teacher 
at the Oberlin Early Childhood Center. 
Address: 109 N. Main St., Oberlin 44074. 

ALAN RUuDIN is a claims examiner with the 
U.S. Railroad Retirement Board in Chicago. 
Address: 5107 S. Blackstone Ave., Apt. 605, 
Chicago, Ill. 60615. 

ELLEN TARNOFSKY is working in the 
publicity department of Random House Adult 
Trade Books. She is also taking a course 
in news/feature writing at Columbia. 

Bruce THERIAULT has been appointed 
music director at Rumford High School in 
Lewiston, Maine. 

JEFFREY Woop is the recipient of a 1975 
BMI Student Composer Award for his 
“String Quartet.” 


1975 


MarRINA ALEXANDER was musical direc- 
tor and conductor for The New Stage, a new 
summer theater company in Asheville, N.C. 
The group of 23 young professionals pre- 
sented “A Little Night Music,” “The 
Tempest,” “The Glass Menagerie” and “Happy 
End” during their first season. 

ADRIENNE ATKINSON and BarBARA NEW- 
MAN are studying art history and medieval 
studies, respectively, at Yale and are living at 
58 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 06510. 

JONATHAN Bor has been named editor of the 
Milbrook Round Table, Milbrook, N.Y. He 
was a reporter for the Taconic Press and 
acting editor of the Round Table for six 
months before being appointed editor. 

After serving time as a typist/librarian, 
ALEC CHELOFF has been promoted to a 
research assistant in the economics department 


at Northeastern U. in Boston. He is analyzing 
the manpower implications of National Health 
Insurance and working on the M.S. in eco- 
nomic policy and planning. Address: 325 
Summit Ave., #15, Brookline, Mass. 02146. 
Phone: 617/731-0251. 

Troy Dixon has become an account ex- 
ecutive at Doubleday Advertising in New 
York City. 

LINDA GarD has moved to 889 Louise 
Circle, Durham, N.C. 27706 (Phone: 919/ 
383-1344). She is still a student at Duke 
Divinity School. 

Rick and Desspe (SIMPKINS) HINRICHS 
have moved to Iowa City where Rick is 
studying biomechanics in the men’s phys ed 
department. Address: 626 Hawkeye Dr., 
Zip 52242. 

“The Ann Arbor, Mich., Housing Authority 
is pleased to announce the merger of JACKIE 
KANN, GREG Soule and John De Lancey ’73. 
Their headquarters at 504 Lawrence (Zip 
48104) is open daily and nightly to provide a 
variety of social and gastronomical services to 
any Obies in the area. Auditions, re- 
fractions and extractions available upon re- 
quest.” 

STEPHEN LANO has received a 1975 BMI 
Award to Student Composers for his “Chamber 
Symphony.” 

Curis Martin and Pamela Hyson ‘74 
were married June 5 in Bethesda, Md. See 
Class of 1974. 

Francis NANO is spending the year in 
Finland. Address: Yo-Kyla 3 D 12, 20510 
Turku 51, Finland. 

PETER SCHMIDT, in the second year of 
graduate study in English, is living at 210 
Raymond Ave., Charlottesville, Va. 22903. 

GENE SHWALB is living at 26 College Hill 
Rd., Somerville, Mass. 02144 (Phone: 617/ 
628-6068). 

ANNIE STORR has moved to 3230 Klingle Rd., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

Matt WeissMAN has moved to 127 
Remsen St., Apt. 5-B, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 
He is in his second year of teaching at St. 
Ann’s School in Brooklyn Heights and has 
been “promoted from first to second grade.” 

KATHRYN WEKSELMAN Finkelstein _ re- 
ceived the M.Libr. from Emory in August. 
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1974 

Sue BLOOMFIELD and Dan Hinrichs ’73 
are living at 1218 Yewell St., lowa City, 
lowa 52240. A candidate for a Ph.D. in 
exercise physiology at the U. of Iowa, Sue has 
been teaching skills classes this semester but 
will assume a_ research assistantship in 
January. She is also assistant coach for the 
women’s swim team. Dan is assistant coach 
of the men’s varsity swim team. 

ELIZABETH BUCHMAN and _ RICHARD 
WEEKS were married Sept. 4 in St. Timothy’s 
Church, Massillon, Ohio. Bruce Kostic 
was an usher. Elizabeth is a computer pro- 
grammer for Republic Steel in Cleveland and 
is working on an M.B.A. at Case Western 
Reserve. Dick is completing a master’s 
degree in accounting at Kent State and is em- 
ployed by Arthur Andersen & Co. Address: 
2680 N. Moreland Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 
44120. 

JoAN GLEBERMAN is teaching math at 
Nathan Hale Middle School in Norwalk, Conn. 

Having spent the summer as a legal intern 
for the State of New Mexico in Sante Fe, 
Caro. Hattowitz has returned to Boston U. 
for her final year of law school. Address: 2 
La Rose Place, Apt. 16, Brighton, Mass. 
02135. Phone: 617/254-2533. 

PaMELA Hyson and Chris Martin ‘75 
were married June 5 in Bethesda, Md. 
Katey Watts ‘75 was maid of honor and JOAN 
GLEBERMAN sang. Joan Bleacher ’77 and 
Brad Leftwich ’75 attended the ceremony. 
Pam is a rehearsal accompanist for the 
Princeton Ballet Society and is also working as 
a vocal coach-accompanist. Having com- 
pleted the M.Mus. in piano last spring, she 
continues to study privately. Chris is a 
Ph.D. candidate in anthropology at Rutgers 
where he is a teaching assistant. Address: 
57-09 Fox Run Dr., Plainsboro, NJ 08536. 

Steve Katz is attending the Center for 
New York City Affairs at the New School 
for Social Research, where he is working on 
the M.A. in urban policy analysis. Address: 
354 Bowery, New York, N.Y. 10012. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $2 
Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $2.00 for each 
transcript requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Be- 
cause of the new Federal law, phone 
requests must be confirmed in writ- 
ing. To speed the accurate answering 
of requests, please give: current name 
and address; full name used at Ober- 
lin (maiden name, if applicable); divi- 
sion at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conserva- 
tory); year of graduation or 
withdrawal; number of transcripts to 
be sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is re- 
guired (should be more than a week 
from date of request). Refunds of 
small overpayments will no longer be 


made. 
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Avex Lippitt and Elizabeth Beirne ’76 
were married June 12 in Baltimore. See 
note under Class of 1976. 

Kort Lomotey is director 
Cottage this year. 

SUSAN MARCHANT received the M.Mus. 
from Yale in May and is working on the 
D.M.A. there. In January she will appear in a 
recital series at the Busch-Reisinger Museum 
at Harvard. Address: 9 Mountain Ridge 
Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 06513. 

MARTHA Nace is completing a Chinese 
major at Oberlin this year. While teaching 
at Tunghai University, she played the witch 
in “Fiddler on the Roof” and _ directed 
“Man of La Mancha.” 

CHARLY NEHL has finished two years as a 
Peace Corps volunteer in Nepal and is 


of Baldwin 


traveling home via India, Thailand and 
Japan. 
GiB and LinpA (DECELLES) OTTEN are 


living at 64 Revere St., #6, Boston, Mass. 
02114. Linda received the M.S. in Library 
Science from the U. of Illinois in August and 
is a catalog librarian at Brandeis. Gib 
completed the M.S. in nuclear engineering 
at UI and is working on the Ph.D. at M.L.T. 

Having completed the qualifying exam for 
the Ph.D. at M.I.T. in May, Kay PARKIN is 
working on a thesis in mineral spectroscopy. 
She has taken up change ringing — church 
bell ringing in the ancient English style of full 
circle ringing of bells by rope and wheel. 
Kay rang for the national bell ring July 4 
and for Queen Elizabeth II at Old North 
Church July 11. Address: 53 Chandler St., 
Boston, Mass. 02116. 

PauLA RICHMAN has moved to 5524 
Ellis Ave., Apt. 3W, Chicago, Ill. 60637. She 
is studying Sanskrit and Tamil. 

FAISAL SALEH has been transferred to 
the Los Angeles office of Frank B. Hall & Co. 
and expects to be assigned to the Middle East 
in early spring. Address: 1370 Veteran Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90024. Phone: 213/479- 
0965. 

STEVE SAMUELS has moved to Avenue 
de I‘Ideal-5, U.C.L., B.P. 4710, 1200 Brussels, 
Belgium. A third-year medical student at the 
University of Louvain, he toured Brussels last 
year with Grecc ALLEN “who couldn't get 
enough Belgian waffles” and Kris FOSTER 
“who fell in love with the tram system.” 

Bos WEIRICH presented a recital designed 
to show the similarities between the ap- 
parently dissimilar Schubert and Liszt Oct. 7 
in Sprague Hall at Yale, where he is working 
on a doctorate in musical arts. He received 
the M.Mus. there in May. 

In June Jeremy Wooporr received a 
master’s degree in city planning from Harvard 
and spent the summer looking for a job in the 
Boston area. Not finding one, he has “re- 
tired” to 319 York St., S.E., Aiken, S.C. 
29801. 

Davip YEAGLEY has a four-year Ford 
Fellowship and is enrolled at Emory U. in a 
Ph.D. program which combines music, 
biblical theology and 19th century American 
literature. Address: 896-E, Clubhouse 
Circle West, Decatur, Ga. 33032. 


1973 


BeccA ARMSTRONG is in the first year of 
the architecture program at Cooper Union. 
She is also singing with composer Steve 
Reich and with Jim Zimmerman ’70 and his 
band, Pipestone. Address: 428 E. 9th St., 
#17, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

Bitt ByrD is completing a major in eco- 
nomics at Oberlin and living at Asia House 
this year. For the past two years he worked 
for the Asia Foundation in Kabul, Afghani- 
stan. 

Bea Camp is living at Asia House this 
year. As a Shansi rep, she taught in 
Chiangmai, Thailand, from November 1973 to 
March 1976 and wrote a small guide book 
on temples in northern Thailand. 

KATHLEEN CRAIG is working on an M.A. 
in translating, interpreting and_ interna- 
tional studies at the Monterey Institute of 
Foreign Studies. Address: 744 Pine Ave., 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 93950. 

GLENN and Jupy (LYON) Davis _ have 
moved to 123-40 83rd Ave., Apt. 21, Kew 
Gardens, N.Y. 11415 (Phone: 212/793- 
0680). Glenn’s first book, “Childhood and 
History in America,” will be published by 
Atcom Inc. Dec. 1. Judy is in her second 
year at NYU Graduate School of Business 
Administration while continuing to work 
as assistant portfolio manager for Stralem 
& Co. Inc. 

JAMES EDwarps is a student at Boston U. 
School of Social Work, specializing in social 
gerontology. For the past year and a half 
he worked as a caseworker/outreach per- 
son for the elderly at the Information and 
Referral Bureau, Arlington County, Va. 
Jim spent several weeks climbing in New 
Hampshire before going to Boston. Ad- 
dress: 21 Beacon St., Apt. 8T, Boston, Mass. 
02108. Phone: 617/723-6155. 

Jupy ELKAN is a student at Smith School 
of Social Work. Address: 1114 St. Augustine 
Pl., N.E., Atlanta, GA 30306. 

Davip ENGLERT received the Mus.M. 
from the Cleveland Institute of Music last 
February and is working on a D.M.A. in 
composition at Southern Cal. He is cur- 
rently finishing a bicentennial commission 
for a youth orchestra in Pennsylvania. 
David also plays the organ at a small Chris- 
tian Science church in Venice, Calif. Ad- 
dress: 1319 Wellesley Ave., Apt. 206, West 
Los Angeles, CA 90025. 

After two years’ teaching English at 
Gadjah Mada Univ. in Central Java, Indo- 
nesia, CANDycE GoLis is living at Asia 
House as a returned Shansi rep and taking 
Spanish and phonetics. 

IRA MELLMAN and Margaret Moench 
were married Sept. 19 at the bride’s home 
in Great Neck, N.Y. She is a student at the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Ira is a doctoral candidate in human genetics 
at Yale. 

Ranpy Miter and brother Rodney ‘70 
have produced their own album, “Castles in 
the Air — Jigs, Reels and Airs,” a collec- 
tion of traditional New England dance tunes. 
A free-lance artist, Randy plays the piano 
and the “elbow melodion” and Rod plays 
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the violin. The brothers frequently appear 
at dances held at town halls in the 
Monadnock region of New Hampshire. 

CarOL JOHNSON quit her job as an in- 
vestigator with the E.E.O. Commission in 
Cleveland last summer and is now a law 
student at Ohio State. Address: 3089 Sun- 
set Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43202. 

ANNE NEUFELD is a reporter for WMTV 
in Madison, Wis. She received a master’s 
degree in journalism with distinction from 


Northwestern. Address: 325 Riverside 
Dr., Madison, Wis. 53704. Phone: 608/ 
249-9662. 

RusseELL and KAREN (JOHNSON) PITTMAN 


have moved to 5428 S. Kimbark, #2F, Chicago 
(Zip 60615). Karen is writing her doctoral 
dissertation in sociology at the U. of Chicago 
and Rus is finishing course work in eco- 
nomics at the U. of Chicago and the U. of 
Wisconsin. 

After three years in Europe, Ros—E RAMBO 
Correa and her husband are living in Pitts- 
burgh. She is attending the Graduate School 
of Industrial Administration at Carnegie 
Mellon. Address: 730 South Negley, Apt. 
#12, Zip 15232. 


1972 


Louise ACHESON graduated from Harvard 
Medical School and is now a first-year resi- 
dent in family medicine at the U. of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. She is on the shore of Lake 
Washington at 8770 B. Sand Point Way, N.E., 
Seattle, Wash. 98115. Phone: 206/525-1497. 

JANE Davis Miller is one of two teachers 
at Harrisville School, a four-room, alternative 
school for 4-7 year olds in southwestern New 
Hampshire which serves as a practice teaching 
site for the Antioch Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. Husband Rodney’70 recently recorded 
an album of New England dance tunes with 
his brother, Randy ’73 (see Class of 1973). 
Address: Box 128, Harrisville, NH 03450. 

WILLIAM J. FRIEDMAN, a Ph.D. candidate 
at the U. of Rochester, has become instructor 
in psychology at Oberlin. 

ANNE GEBSTAEDT Hammond and her hus- 
band, Dave, moved to 99 Amberwood Dr., 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 14150, in August following 
his appointment as program director of WBEN 
Radio in Buffalo. Anne and Dave met 
while both were employed at WBNS-TV in 
Columbus, Ohio, and were married March 30, 
1974. 

LYNN GILCHRIST and Hank Anderson were 
married June 21. Address: 161 North 3rd 
Ave., Apt. 1, Sturgeon Bay, WI 54235. 

RICHARD and Harriet HARWIN have a son, 
Michael, born May 30. Address: 530 Du- 
Bois Ave., 9-C, Valley Stream, N.Y. 11581. 

A.ice Hieatr has moved to 11718 Victoria 
Ave., #13, Los Angeles, CA 90066. She 
continues to work with children with learn- 
ing disabilities at the Switzer Center for 
Educational Therapy. 

VALERIE HOLLAND is adjunct professor of 
psychology at Moravian College. She re- 
ceived the M.S. in human learning from Le- 
high in June and is completing course work 
for her doctorate there. Her research for 
both degrees is aimed at studying sex dif- 
ferences in concept identification. Ad- 
dress: R.D. #4, Saucon Valley, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 18015. 

During October and November PETER 
KLEIN was on tour with the Ensemble for Early 
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Music’s production of the “Roman de Fauvel.” 
After completing the M.F.A. in theater di- 
rection at the U. of California, San Diego, 
he staged three St. Nikolaus plays (Fleury 
Playbook) at the Festival de Musique 
Ancienne with a touring company that in- 
cluded BeN Bacsy and Dana Maiben '76. 
He later directed UCSD touring production of 
Lope de Vega’s “S. Diego de Alcala” as part 
of the Fronteras and Center for Iberian and 
Latin American Studies conference. 

JANICE KRUPNICK and Richard Suzman were 
married July 21 in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. Janice has a fellowship in psychia- 
tric social work at Mt. Zion Hospital in San 
Francisco. Her husband is a professor of 
sociology at the U. of California School of 
Medicine in San Franciso and a clinicale- 
search associate at Stanford. 

Jim McDonouGH and Donna Eder (U. of 
Wisconsin ’73) were married this past sum- 
mer. Jim received the Ph.D. in zoology from 
the U. of Wisconsin in May and has a post- 
doctoral fellowship at the U. of California at 
San Diego. He is continuing his studies 
on the molecular mechanisms of intercellu- 
lar interactions. His wife is working on a 
graduate degree in sociology. Address: 
Dept. of Psychiatry, U. of California at San 
Diego, La Jolla, Calif. 92093. 

ELIZABETH MILBURN spent last summer as a 
babysitter for two bald eaglets, Henry and 
Agnes, at the Montezuma national wildlife 
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refuge south of Lake Ontario. The project 
of restoring the bald eagle to the wilderness 
is directed by the Federal Fish and Wildlife 
Service and Cornell Univ. where she is 
working on a master’s degree in wildlife man- 
agement. 

Date NicHots and his wife, Judy, have a 
duaghter, Courtney Anne, born Aug. 24. 
Their son, Scott, is 2. Address: 2100 Tower 
Blvd., Apt. 301, Lorain, Chio 44053. 

MariAN Peck and Michael Dirda ’70 were 
married July 3. See note under Class of 1970. 

Dea Pitts has a Fulbright to do research 
on the economic history of West Africa. 
Address: clo American Embassy, Banjul, The 
Gambia, West Africa. 

KATHY SCHLIVEK is working for Schenkman 
Publishing Co. in Cambridge. Address: 70 
Walker St., Newtonville, Mass. 02160. 

CHARLES and Jennifer (Chapman ’73) 
SCHWARTZ have moved to EWC Box 1136, 
1777. East-West Rd., Honolulu, Hawaii 
96822. Both are studying at the U. of Hawaii, 
Charles for the M.P.H. in international fam- 
ily planning and health education and Jen- 
nifer for the M.S.W. in community organi- 
zation and cross-cultural social work. 

Kerry Scott and Sallyann Jones were 
married Sept. 18 in St. Emery’s Church in 
Fairfield, Conn. Fred Holmgren ’72 was an 
usher. In addition to composing and perform- 
ing electronic music, Kerry is director of the 
Tudor Rose School of Music in Ridgefield, 
Conn. Sallyann has an M.A. in special edu- 
cation from Fairfield U. 

ROBERT G. SHANNON has become instructor 
in piano at the Oberlin Conservatory. 

Drew Weiss has moved to 909 1/2 Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, IL 60202 (Phone: 312/ 
475-2561). He is a second-year student of a 
Ph.D. program in organizational behavior at 
Northwestern’s Graduate School of Manage- 
ment. 
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JANET BotsrorD Thrush does public health 
nursing and her husband, Wendell, has a farm. 
They are starting a herd of Black Angus beef 
cattle “for breeding.” Address: Perrysburg, 
N.Y. 14129. 

STEVE BUCHANAN is assistant professor at 
Madison College where he is teaching studio 
piano. Address: 860 Lee Ave., Harrisonburg, 
Va. 22801. 

Tom Curtis is doing his internship in clini- 
cal psychology at the Neuropsychiatric Insti- 
tute of UCLA, where he continues to work 
toward a Ph.D. Address: 2513 28th #A, 
Santa Monica, CA 90405. 

KATHRYN EASTER is teaching junior high 
English half time in the Massena, N.Y. schools. 

LYNNE GENSER and Davip Bropy have a 
son, AaronMicah, born Oct. 5. They con- 
tinue as directors of the Devotion Primary 
Extended Day Program in Boston where each 
of them works half-time and spends half-time 
with the baby. 

After five years of graduate study at Indiana 
U., JerrREY Harris has been appointed 
to the faculty of Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa., 
where he is teaching piano and theory. Last 
summer he and Laura Woods ’72 taught at 
the Belvoir Terrace Fine Arts Center, Len- 
nox, Mass. Address: 3325 Peach St., Erie, 
Pa. 16508. 

Joet Lee is living at 293 E. Deerpath Rd., 
Apt. 34, Lake Forest, Ill. 60045. Phone: 
312/234-4957. 
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JosepH McKee appeared in the title role of 
the Sante Fe Opera production of “The 
Marriage of Figaro” July 14, 16, 23 and 
Aug. 12, 18, 21, and 23. 

ANN MoreLlI Spencer graduated from 
Harvard Law School in June, passed the Min- 
nesota bar exam and is now job hunting, hop- 
ing for something in the public sector. She 
and Eldon Spencer, a ’74 grad of Harvard Law 
School, were married May 30 in Cambridge 
and honeymooned in Ireland following Ann’s 
bar exam. Pat Bass attended the cere- 
mony. Address: 1901 Dupont Ave., South, 
#1, Minneapolis, MN 55403. 

RICHARD PEDERSEN has been transferred to 
the IBM Poughkeepsie Laboratory where he 
is a programmer in the system products divi- 
sion. Address: 6E Chelsea Ridge Dr., Wap- 
pingers Falls, N.Y. 12590. 

Bos RicH has become associate professor 
of sociology at the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs at Prince- 
ton University. 

RICHARD Rosinson, M.D., and Betsy Isner 
plan to be married Jan. 2, 1977, in Shaaray 
Torah Synagogue, Canton, Ohio. Betsy is a 
nurse at Georgetown Univ. Hospital in 
Washington, D.C., where Dick is a resident in 
internal medicine. 

Gro SHETELIG Kruse and her husband have 
a daughter, Fanicke, born June 16. Gro still 
teaches ear-training at the Norwegian State 
Music College in Oslo. The Kruses were vis- 
ited recently by Bill and Paula (Agee) 
Matthews, both ’72, who are living in Hol- 
land. Address: Tormods Vei 3, Oslo 11, Nor- 
way. Phone: 297431. 

Katie TOLLES has moved to 44 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

After a stint in the information and 
publications department of the Texas Wel- 
fare Dept. in Austin, KEN WILSON has become 
assistant promotion manager for Texas 
Monthly. He is also Milo the Mime in 
“Caboodle,” A KLRN-TV (PBS affiliate in 
Austin) show which teaches arts and human- 
ities to kindergarten and first grade chil- 
dren. Last year he completed 11 programs in 
a series called “Math Matters,” a Sesame 
Street version for junior high math. He con- 
tinues to direct social problem plays dealing 
with alcoholism as part of the nationally 
syndicated “Plays for Living.” 

MoLLie WRIGHT received the D.V.M. from 
the U. of Missouri in May and is practic- 
ing small animal medicine in Southgate, Ky. 
Address: 901 Highknoll Ct., Apt. 6, Ludlow, 
Ky. 41016. 
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RutH ALpERsON is living in Quebec with 
Jeremy, 3. She is teaching eurythmics and 
piano improvisation at Laval Univ. Address: 
1460 Ave. Marie-Rollet, Quebec 6, Canada. 

Jim BRINKMAN is teaching accounting at 
Northern Illinois U. where he received the 
M.S. in accounting last August. As a grad 
student he was elected to and served as presi- 
dent of Beta Alpha Pi, a national honorary 
accounting fraternity, and was also elected 
to Beta Gamma Sigma, a national business 
honorary. ‘im is listed in “Who's Who 
Among Students in American Universities 
and Colleges, 1975-76.” Having passed the 
CPA exam last summer, he hopes to join a 
public accounting firm in the West after a 
year of teaching. Address: 808 Ridge Dr., 
Apt. N-217, DeKalb, Ill. 60115. 
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PAM BUTLER Hering and her husband, Tony, 
have a daughter, Anne Christine, born June 
22. Address: 1576 Lorraine Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 43220. 

In August GreG Dascu presented a paper 
at the Second International Symposium on 
Rickettsiae at Smolenice, Czechoslovakia, 
and took a short vacation through Czecho- 
slovakia and southern Germany before re- 
turning to the Naval Medical Research Insti- 
tute in Bethesda, Md., where he is a post- 
doctoral research associate in microbiology. 

MicuHaeEL Dirpa and Marian Peck ’72 were 
married July 3 in Youngstown, Ohio. Ober- 
linians attending the wedding were CLINT 
Vose, who served as an usher, his wife 
(Cindi Shuey ’75) and Rocer Puetrs. During 
a honeymoon trip to New England Michael 
and Marian visited Roger, his wife (Diane 
Katzenburg ’71) and their daughter, Dori 
Allegra (2), and Paul Susman ’72. Marian 
is a conservator of works of art on paper in 
the restoration lab of the Library of Con- 
gress. Mike is finishing his thesis for the 
Ph.D. in comparative literature from Cornell 
and teaching at American U. Address: 2710 
Macomb St. N.W., Apt. 406, Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 

PuHitip GLEASON and Mary Scheydel (Wil- 
liams ’73, U. of Virginia Law School ’76) 
were married Jan. 19, 1976. Phil is an as- 
sociate with a law firm in Portland, Maine. 
Address: 5 Pitt St., Falmouth Foreside, Maine 
04105. 

CYNTHIA HERMAN received the Ph.D. in 
psychology from Emory in August. 

STEVE and Jule (Jones) Hicks have a 
son, Brian Randall, who will be a year old 
April 14. Steve is attending business school 
at Northwestern. Address: 9301 Ballard Ct., 
Apt. C, Des Plaines, Ill. 60016. 

PETER LESCH is an attorney with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Address: 9816 
Brightlea Dr., Vienna, Va. 22180. 

Bos Markwoop has become head coach of 
soccer and hockey at Nasson College and also 
is director of intramurals and assistant direc- 
tor of athletics. He and ALison (Dutton) 
are living at 110 Main St., Springvale, Maine 
04083, Phone: (207) 324-7923. 

Ropney MILLER and brother Randy ’73 re- 
cently released an album of New England 
dance tunes (see Class of 1973). 

SUSAN SCHAFFER is working on a doctorate 
in business administration at George Wash- 
ington U. and is coaching an AAU swim team. 
Address: 5815 Wyomissing Ct., Alexandra, 
Va. 22303. 

STEVEN SCHNEEBAUM, M..A., is assistant to 
the general counsel, United States Informa- 
tion Agency, and is working on a master of 
comparative law degree at George Wash- 
ington Univ. His wife (KAREN McGovern) 
is taking courses in painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture and print making at the Corcoran School 
of Art. Address: 2210 North Pickett St., 
Apt. #202, Alexandria, Va. 22304. 

LypIA SEIFTER gave a piano recital in 
which she played 20 Chopin mazurkas Nov. 
4 at Fellowship Hall of the First Church 
in Oberlin in support of the Ohio Committee 
for Humane Trapping. 

Since February 1975 SuSAN WEIMER has 
been part of the Catholic Worker in New York 
City, a voluntary community located in the 
Bowery area of Manhattan. Address: Cath- 
olic Worker, 36 E. Ist St., New York, N.Y. 
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JOHN Dove has been elected to the national 
executive committee of the U.S.-China Peo- 
ples Friendship Association, a non-profit edu- 
cational organization. Since his trip to the 
Peoples Republic of China in 1973 with nine 
other scientists and technicians, he has done 
innumerable slide-shows and talks about sci- 
ence and technology and the treatment of 
mental illness in China. Following the trip, 
the delegation published “China: Science 
Walks on Two Legs” (Avon Books). Ad- 
dress: Box 576, Brookline Village, Mass. 
02147. 

After 2 1/2 years of teaching English to 
Japanese college students in Nagasaki, Bar- 
BARA EASTON is working on a Ph.D. in lin- 
guistics at the U. of Hawaii. Address: 1641 
S. Beretania St., #213, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96814. 

ReeD Hovt is assistant professor of music 
at Olivet College. 

JENNIFER JOHNSON, M.D., has a_ post- 
residency fellowship in liaison-child psy- 
chiatry at Children’s Hospital in Cincinnati. 
Last year she was the chief resident in adult 
psychiatry at Cincinnati General Hospital. 
Address: 1600 E. Thompson Heights, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 45223. 

KAREN KESERICH is teaching Spanish and 
French in Carmel, Calif. Address: 26320 
Ocean View, Carmel, CA 93921. 

Mary McDonaL_p is working for the HEW 
Office of Education Assistance Center in 
Berkeley, helping school districts in Cali- 
fornia provide equal educational opportu- 
nity for students whose “home” language is 
not English. Address: 105 Frisbie St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 94611. 

Ep MéerRELL is a plant breeder for the 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. near San Juan Bau- 
tista, Calif. His wife, Carrie, is a senior ma- 
joring in home economics and psychology at 
San Jose State. Address: 8195 Parish Way, 
Apt. 6, Gilroy, Calif. 95020. 

Paut and Ann (Littmann ’70) Rappoport 
have a daughter, Julie Rebecca, born in 
June. Address: 114 E. Waverly Rd., Wyncote, 
Pa. 19095. 

CaROL SKALNIK Leff has been appointed in- 
structor of political science at Holy Cross. 

CYNTHIA SMITH Otermat has joined New 
England Mutual Life Insurance in Boston as 
an attorney in estate planning services. 
She received the LL.M. from Boston U. in 
June. 

Betsy TAYLOR completed the M.B.A. at 
Stanford in June and is doing budget analy- 
sis for the president’s office at the U. of 
Massachusetts in Boston. Address: 59 Bay 
State Rd., #8, Boston, Mass. 02215. 


1968 


DENNIS CLEVELAND has joined the Audubon 
Quartet, a faculty string group in residence 
at Marywood State College, Scranton, Pa. 

After five months of teaching piano in 
Palau, JupY HAGEN is a full-time science stu- 
dent at the U. of Guam. Address: Box 7841, 
Tamuning, Guam 96911. 

JOHN HEcKENLIVELY, M.D., is completing his 
medical training with a year fellowship in 
retinal diseases at the Jules Stein Eye Insti- 
tute at UCLA and is seeking an academic or 
group practice situation in the West. Ad- 
dress: 1324 A Harvard St., Santa Monica, 
CA 90404. 


RoBeRT JAMES, faculty member at the 
Hochstein Music School and concert pianist, 
is teaching a music appreciation course at the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Museum and Science Cen- 
ter. The course, according to the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, is experiential rather 
than academic and focuses on the works of 
Bach for the Baroque era, Beethoven for 
the classical, Brahms for the Romantic and 
DeBussey for impressionistic. 

Liz JAFFER Keys received the Ph.D. in psy- 
chology from the U. of Cincinnati in June and 
is working at the U. of Illinois Student Coun- 
seling Service at the Medical Center in 
Chicago. Husband Curis, who received his 
Ph.D. from Cincinnati in 1973, teaches in the 
psychology department at the U. of Illinois 
Chicago Circle campus. Liz and Chris spent 
some time in Africa last summer, including 
a visit with GreG and Mary Ellen (Munsche 
67) STANTON in Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 
Address: 811 Belleforte Ave., Oak Park, IL 
60302. 

WILLIAM KRAMER has expanded his family 
business, Sidney Kramer Books in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to include Kramerbooks & 
Afterwords, a “bookstore-cum-cafe” near 
Washington’s Dupont Circle. He also planned 
to open a bookstore on Capitol Hill in 
November. 

Birt McCuintock and Patricia Schanning 
were married recently at St. Therese of Lise- 
aux Catholic Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. Bill 
is assistant vice president and Pat is an 
analyst in strategic planning at Banker’s 
Trust in New York City. 

JOHN MacDona.p, M.A.T., and Ronnee 
Weinstein were married Oct. 17. John is 
teaching at O’Neill High School in Highland 
Falls, N.Y. Ronnee has the M.A. in special 
education from Columbia. 

TED Morcan has become assistant profes- 
sor of government at Lehigh. 

SUSAN REESE continues to practice law 
in Portland, Ore., and is on the board of 
the Oregon Trial Lawyers Association. 
Address: 610 S.W. Alder, Suite 1007, Portland, 
Ore. 97205. 

RICHARD ZITRIN and Naomi Weinstein ‘65 
have moved to 3987 20th St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 94114. They are practicing law to- 
gether and recently had their first child, a 
son. 


1967 


HELEN GOLDMAN Wright and husband, Jim, 
have moved to McGregory Rd., Sturbridge, 
Mass. 01566, after a summer of travel in 
the Northwest including visits with HELEN 
Dart Baldwin in Eugene, Ore., and KEN 
Gass in Seattle. Helen is a clinical research 
monitor with Astra Pharmaceuticals and 
Jim is an ophthalmologist. 

After being a trip doctor on a moun- 
taineering expedition to the Central Hima- 
layas, RoBert Korns, M.D., has moved to 
Watsonville, Calif., where he has established 
a practice in family medicine. Address: 
28 Carr St., Zip 95076. 

Peter and Karen MILLER have a daughter, 
Sarah, born Sept. 4. They traveled across 
country with son Jedidiah this summer and 
are currently living on Rt. 9 in Cold Spring, 
N.Y. (10516). Peter is finishing his disserta- 


tion, teaching in the Goddard adult degree 
program and doing part-time management 
and janitorial work for a small corporation. 

WILLIAM SAUNDERS became minister of 
the Unitarian Universalist Church of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, Nov. 1. His wife, Susan, is 
teaching dental public health at Westbrook 
College in Portland. Address: 12 Whittier 
St., Brunswick, Maine 04011. 


1966 


ALLEN and SARAH (SHIMAN) HATCHER 
have a daughter, Rebecca Elaine, born last 
May. Prior to the baby’s birth, Sarah was 
a librarian at Princeton Public Library. 
Allen has taught math at Princeton since 
1971 and will teach at UCLA as a Sloan 
Foundation Fellow 1977-78. Address: 120 
Prospect A-3, Princeton, NJ 08540. 

Joyce Hunter Cornell has been serving 
on the administrative staff of Columbia for 
the past two years and last spring was ap- 
pointed assistant director of admissions 
at Columbia Graduate School of Business. 

In August Muriet Minot Beasor and her 
husband, Terry, sold their house in Concord, 
Mass., and moved to Santa Monica, Calif. 
Prior to the move Muriel had been teaching 
voice in the theater department at Brandeis. 
Address: 2800 Neilson Way, #608, Zip 
90405. 

Davip PALMER has been appointed acting 
chairman of the philosophy department at 
SUNY College at Fredonia 1976-77. 

Rev. IRENE Stock, t, has been named 
minister of the United Church of Christ 
Congregational Church in Litchfield, Mich. 
The first woman to serve this community, 
she is one of three women UCC ministers 
in Michigan. She will receive the Doctor 
of Ministry from Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, in June. 


1965 


Betty Beer has been appointed to the 
Lawyer Referral Service Committee of the 
Illinois State Bar Association. 

Davip Evans has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of voice and director of 
the Chamber Singers at SUNY College at 
Fredonia. His wife (Sue MONTGOMERY) 
is minister of music at the United Presby- 
terian Church of Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Daughter Lydia, 11, is a sixth-grade student 
in the Fredonia school system. Address: 
Apt. A-4, 90 Brigham Rd., Fredonia, N.Y. 
14063. 

ART KINGDON, assistant professor of 
sociology and director of the human de- 
velopment program at Colby College, ap- 
peared as Aeneas in Purcell’s “Dido and 
Aeneas,” which was performed Nov. 11 
for the dedication of Colby’s new Per- 
forming Arts Center. 

Gait NELSON is appearing five times this 
season as an affiliate artist at Miles College, 
Birmingham, Ala., under the sponsorship of 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the Alabama 
Council on the Arts and Humanities. 

DaviD PAYNE gave a recital Oct. 12 at 
Texas Tech as part of the second annual 
“Octubafest.” As evidence of the increas- 
ing popularity of the tuba, David instructs 
11 majors this year compared with two when 
he joined the Texas Tech faculty in 1967. 


TERRY TosiAs and Cynthia du Pont were 
married Oct. 16 in a formal garden wedding 
held at the bride’s home, Granogue, in 
Wilmington, Del. Bob Haslun ‘67 was best 
man. Renaissance and medieval music was 
performed during the service by 25 musi- 
cians from two Boston groups who partici- 
pate in “Christmas Revels,” which Terry 
produces. The show will be performed this 
year at Dartmouth and Harvard. In addi- 
tion he produces “Spring Revels,” an annual 
event at M.I.T. and is on the board of the 
Boston Center of the Country Dance. 
Cynthia, a mezzosoprano, is also a scenic 
designer. She is a ‘72 graduate of M.I.T. 

KARINE SCHOMER received the Ph.D. from 
the U. of Chicago in August. Since the fall 
of 1975 she has been assistant professor of 
South and Southeast Asian studies at 
Berkeley. Address: 2457 Virginia St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 94709. 


1964 


JONATHAN EISEN gave a talk on “The Evolu- 
tion of a Radical” Nov. 6 as part of a three- 
day political action conference at Oberlin. 
Other speakers were Carey McWilliams, po- 
litical-social analyst Kirkpatrick Sale and Ira 
Katznelson of the U. of Chicago. 

Davip Evans has been appointed assistant 
professor of voice at SUNY College at Fre- 
donia. 

T. JEFFERSON KLINE, associate professor of 
French, has been appointed to a three-year 
term as associate provost of the arts and 
letters faculty at SUNY Buffalo. 

WILLIAM Kouter, M.D., and his wife (Bar- 
bara ‘66) have moved to Tallahassee from 
Gainesville, Fla., where he was assistant 
professor of pediatric neurology at the U. of 
Florida. Bill now has a private practice as 
adult and child neurologist with the Talla- 
hassee Neurological Clinic. Barbara enjoys 
life on their farm as well as flying; she is a 
commercial pilot with an instrument rat- 
ing. They have three children, Jonathan, 
Kristina and Elizabeth. Address: 4553 Wil- 
liams Rd., Zip 32301. 

CAL SKINNER JR. was re-elected in Novem- 
ber to his third term in the Illinois House of 
Representatives from District 33. 

FRANK SLOAN and his wife, Paula, and daugh- 
ter, Elyse Valerie, 2, have moved to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where he is professor of economics 
at Vanderbilt. He continues his long- 
standing interest in the economics of health 
services. Address: 6612 Clearbrook Dr., Zip 
37205. 

CHARLES TIMBRELL received the D.M.A. in 
piano from the U. of Maryland in May. He 
is living in Washington, D.C. (1824 Wyom- 
ing Ave., N.W., Zip 20009), where he is ac- 
tive as a pianist and teacher at American 
Univ. His recent article on the manuscript 
sources of Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 111, 
will appear in the British musicology jour- 
nal Music and Letters. 


1963 


FRANK and Dina (Rydell ‘64) ANDERSON 
have moved from San Jose, Calif., to Reston, 
Va. Frank is a geologist with the environ- 
mental branch of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey’s National Center. He “commutes” to 
Wyoming, Colorado and Montana once a 
month and writes environmental impact 
studies. Address: 11536 Hearthstone Ct., 
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Zip 22091. (This class note accidentally 
appeared under the Class of 1971 in the July/ 
August issue.) 

CHRISTOPHER D. Buck has become instruc- 
tor in German and Russian at Oberlin. 

Bruce and Karen (WELLS) FRISHKOFF have 
moved to Hudson, N.Y., where Bruce is work- 
ing in a food stamp outreach program and 
Karen is doing free-lance copy editing. 
Andrew (10) and Simon (8) attend the Haw- 
thorne Valley School, a Rudolf Steiner school. 
Address: R.D. 1, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. Phone: 
518/851-7404. 

Pete GOUREVITCH has a leave of absence 
from McGill Univ., where he has been as- 
sociate professor of political science since 
1971, to be acting director of the Center for 
European Studies at Harvard for 1976-77. 
Address: 33 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
02138. 

PauL Levi conducted the New York New 
Music Ensemble’s performance of his piece 
“The Truth” at the Community Church in 
New York City Oct. 17. Robert Black ’72 
is co-director of the ensemble. Last summer 
Paul was in residence at the Composer’s Cot- 
tage, Wolf Trap Farm Park. 

MARIANNE MASTERSON is visiting professor 
of Victorian studies at Syracuse U. She 
completed her Ph.D. at the U. of Toronto 
last year. Address: 121 Lafayette Rd., Bldg. 
Il, Apt. 632, Syracuse, N.Y. 13205. 

FreD Moritz has been named Far East 
correspondent for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Fred, his wife (KiRsTIN SHAFER) and 
daughters Kara (7-1/2) and Rachel (2-1/2) 
have moved from San Francisco to Olym- 
pian Mansion, Flat C-6, 9 Conduit Rd., Hong 
Kong. 

BARBARA SEALOCK is administrative as- 
sociate and a contributing writer on the 
staff of Faces magazine, a nationally distrib- 
uted Chicago publication established in De- 
cember 1975. The October issue contains 
her article on the Chicago ballet and its 
founder, Ruth Page. 


1962 


ALICE DALTON BROWN exhibited her work at 
the Bartholet Gallery in New York City Oct. 
12-26. Her paintings of barns suppress de- 
tails and simplify shapes to emphasize the 
natural geometric sculpture in a contrasting 
landscape. 

Haze. Bryant, president of the Black 
Theater Alliance, and Lloyd Morrisett ’51 are 
members of a task force appointed by New 
York Mayor Beame to recommend a future 
course for the Municipal Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, whose budget has been cut by one 
third. In October, Hazel’s longtime dream 
came true when the Afro-American Total 
Theater, of which she was a founding mem- 
ber in 1968, opened its Richard Allen Center 
for Culture and Art in the old Empire Hotel 
across from Lincoln Center. 

LAWRENCE LONGLEY, assistant professor of 
government at Lawrence U., was a member 
of a panel that presented papers on “The 
1976 Election” before the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Political Science Association 
this fall. 

Rev. James Price, t, has been appointed 
minister of St. Andrew’s United Methodist 
Church in Mottville, N.Y. 
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James Paul 63: 
Milwaukee 
Symphonys 
associate 
conductor 


n reviewing James Paul’s Oct. 9 

debut as associate conductor of 

the Milwaukee Symphony, Law- 
rence B. Johnson of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel said, “There is a great con- 
ductor in Milwaukee waiting for the 
world to catch up to him.” He con- 
tinued, “Great is a heavy word, not 
to be used lightly. It befits only 
musicians the size of Rubenstein and 
Heifetz, Rostropovich and Solti.” 

Jim Paul was appointed to the 
Milwaukee post in August after 
four years as associate conductor of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic. A 
resident of the Kansas City-St. Louis 
area from 1970 to 1976, he was a 
lecturer in music at Webster College 
1970-73. During that time he con- 
ducted both the Webster Symphony 
and Opera. From 1972 to 1974 he 
was music director of the Bach So- 
ciety of St. Louis and presided over 
the Kansas City Chamber Choir 
1974-76. Beginning in 1975 he was 
principal conductor of the Boston 
and Kansas City Ballets, the Boston 
Civic Symphony and the St. Louis 
Philharmonic. 

As a Conservatory student 1959- 
63, he directed Gilbert and Sullivan 
productions of “Patience,” “Iolanthe” 
and “Utopia” on campus and sum- 
mer performances of “The Sor- 
cerer, “Trial by Jury,” “The Gon- 
doliers” and “The Mikado” on Cape 
Cod. After Jim’s year at the Mozar- 
teum in Salzburg under the auspices 
of the Conservatory, the Austrian 
government granted him a scholar- 
ship for a second year of study 
1963-64. In these years he 
studied under Max Lorenz and 


two 


42. 


Julius Patzak and sang for the Salz- 
burg Landestheatre. 

From 1966 to 1970 Boston audi- 
ences heard him conduct various 
recitals and perform as a tenor solo- 
ist with the Chorus Pro Musica, the 
Harvard Choir of Cambridge, the 
Early Music Society and the M.I.T. 
and Harvard Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players. Following a performance 
of Stravinsky’s “Histoire du Soldat” 
at Harvard’s Loeb Drama Center in 
March 1966, the Harvard Crimson 
said: “The score of this exciting 
work is extraordinarily difficult, in- 
tended to be played by seven instru- 
mentalists of solo calibre. Con- 
ductor James Paul brought forth 
clear, precise and weighty sounds, 
thrilling in quality and effect.” Be- 
fore going to St. Louis in 1970, he 
was music director of the Cambridge 
Opera Workshop and associate mu- 
sic director of the Pilgrims Theatre 
Company at Old South Church in 
Boston. 

There have been notable awards 
for Jim’s extensive talents. During 
the summer of 1967, Erich Leinsdorf, 
then music director of the Boston 
Symphony, presented him with 
the Serge Koussevitsky Memorial 
Conducting Prize and the Eleanor 
R. Crane Memorial Prize at the 
Berkshire Music Center as part of 
the Tanglewood Festival. In 1970 
he was a participant in the first 
Institute of Orchestral Conducting 


at St. Louis under the direction of 
Walter Susskind. At the end of the 
Institute, Susskind invited Paul to 
become a conducting fellow with 
the St. Louis Symphony for the fol- 
lowing season. In December 1970 
he attended several rehearsals of 
the New York Philharmonic at the 
invitation of Leonard Bernstein. 

Although Jim feels that working 
directly with conductors like Leins- 
dorf and Susskind has been of great 
value to him, the late Eduard Van 
Beinum, conductor of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
has been the major influence in his 
career. He never met Van Beinum 
but gained an appreciation of him 
as a man and a musician through 
his recordings, his statements about 
his profession and fond memories 
of symphony players who worked 
with him. 

In expressing his understanding 
of what it means to be a conductor, 
Jim says, “The appreciation that 
one is primus inter pares (first among 
equals) is of primary importance. 
Artistic excellence and musical ca- 
pability are the bases of one’s work 
as a conductor. The principal task 
is to interpret music as honestly, di- 
rectly and imaginatively as possible, 
and one does this through leadership 
of and cooperation with the orches- 
tra.” These concepts reflect the 
ideology of Van Beinum and have 
become a deep and basic part of 
Jim’s work as a musician. 
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Tony and AIko Carter, t, have moved to 
10-20 Osawa 1-chome, Mitaka-shi, Tokyo 
181, Japan. They have been missionaries of 
the United Church Board for World Ministries 
since 1963. 

RICHARD GOODMAN, formerly associated 
with Bailey and Wechsler in Hartford, Conn., 
has opened his own law office in Bloomfield, 
Conn. 

RALPH HUENEMANN writes, “This is a sea- 
son of new beginnings: a new spouse 
(Sharon), a new son (Darren), a new home 
(Santa Cruz) and a new job (U. of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz — which George Lanyi 
calls ‘Oberlin-on-the-Pacific’).” Address: 
226 Seaborg Place, Santa Cruz, Calif. 95060. 

JOHN OWEN has been appointed laboratory 
head of the newly-formed dry process ma- 
terials, emulsion research division at East- 
man Kodak. 

HARRY PATTERSON is chairman of the math 
department at the International School in 
Bangkok and enjoys the “ambience” of the 
city. Address: P.O. Box 11/105 International 
School, Bangkok, Thailand. 


1960 


ANDREW MacuriRrE (D-N.J.) won re-election 
in November to his second term in the U.S. 
Congress. Other Oberlinians re-elected in 
New Jersey included U.S. Sen. Harrison A. 
(“Pete”) Williams ‘41 and U.S. Rep. Helen 
Stevenson Meyner. 

DONALD PATTERSON has been appointed 
staff director of the National Governor’s Con- 
ference-M.I.T. task force on energy develop- 
ment impact assistance, a project to exam- 
ine land use problems and service delivery 
needs resulting from large scale energy 
development. 

Bos and Irene (PETERS) RAKOFF are liv- 
ing at 433 S. Lombard, #15, Oak Park, Ill. 
60302. Irene is a graduate student in an- 
thropology at the U. of Chicago, specializ- 
ing in symbolic approaches to religion 
and psychology. Bob continues as assistant 
professor of political science at the U. of 
Illinois at Chicago Circle. His areas of in- 
terest are political theory and public policy 
analysis. 


1959 


SUZANNE FREEDMAN Rosenblatt exhibited 
her work at the Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Museum of 
Art during October and November and in a 
group show which opened at the Weyhe Gal- 
lery in New York City Nov. 6. 

Lee GrirFey, wife Shirley and children Le- 
Ann, Scott and Mark have moved from 
Bristol, England, to Diablo, Calif. He is 
manager of manufacturing in the household 
products division of the Clorox Co. Address: 
1750 El Nido, Zip 94528. 

JOHN Kepter has been named assistant di- 
rector for organic and medicinal chemistry 
at Research Triangle Institute, Durham, N.C. 
He has major responsibility in research on 
synthesis of drugs, with particular attention 
to drugs of abuse and steriodal contracep- 
tives, and is the principal scientific investiga- 
tor in a new three-year program on the 
synthesis of radiolabeled antitumor agents 
that RTI is conducting for the National 
Cancer Institute. 


NOVEMBER/ DECEMBER 1976 


ANN MENSSENDIEK Nagy, member of the 
Lorain (Ohio) School Board, is one of five 
school board members named to the honor- 
ary All Northeast Ohio School Board for 
1976. 

Patricia STUMP Walsh, assistant dean of 
the college of communication arts and sci- 
ences at Michigan State, has been named 
assistant to the provost at MSU. 

KEN and Laura (Adams ’60) WoopsIDE 
have moved to 7531 S.W. 137th St., Miami, 
Fla. 33158. He is doing pulmonary research 
at the U. of Miami med school. 


Ee 


1958 


Rev. Davip HEETER has been named exec- 
utive director of Wade Park Manor, a retire- 
ment center in Cleveland. He was formerly 
assistant administrator of the Elyria (Ohio) 
United Methodist Home. 

Rev. LEON TRoy, t, pastor of Second Bap- 
tist Church in Warren, Ohio, for the past 11 
years, was installed as minister of the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church in Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 
19, 


1957 


FRED COHEN is teaching clarinet, oboe and 
saxophone at Pittsfield (Mass.) Community 
Music School. 

EtsA Lupewic-Verdehr has _ been _pro- 
moted to professor of music at Michigan 
State. She and her husband, Walter, recent- 
ly returned from a tour of England and Italy 
with the Verdehr Trio, their third European 
tour with the group. For the past three sum- 
mers Elsa has been principal clarinet with 
the Grand Teton Festival Orchestra in Jack- 
son, Wyo., and during the last two summers 
she was also a recitalist and lecturer at the 
International Clarinet Conventions held in 
Denver, Colo. 


1955 


Mary (RussELL) DUNNING received the M.A. 
in elementary education from St. Joseph Col- 
lege, West Hartford, Conn., last May. 


1954 


Marcia LeNHOFF Marcus has been ap- 
pointed chief of the litigation bureau in the 
N.Y. State attorney general's office. She has 
also been elected to the executive committee 
of the New York City Bar Association. Her 
husband, Norman, is counsel to the New York 
City planning commission and teaches plan- 
ning law at Pratt Univ. They have three 
children, Valerie (14), Nicole (11) and Eric 
(8). 

RoseMARY ParkINS Monroe and her hus- 
band have a son, Michael Jeremy, who will 
be a year old April 28. They also have an 
eight-year-old daughter, Jean. 


1953 


Diane Grusss Savage graduated from Wil- 
liam Mitchell College of Law in May and is 
assistant county attorney for Anoka County, 
Minn. Address: 2421 West 21 St., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 55405. 

James Mitts has been appointed director 
of corporate personnel administration at 
Connecticut General Life Insurance. 
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1952 
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Rev. JOHN BONTRAGER, t, was installed as 
pastor of Paradise Hills United Church of 
Christ in San Diego Sept. 12. A doctoral 
candidate at Claremont School of Theology, 
he recently retired after 23 years of service 
as a Navy chaplain. John has also written 
two books, “Sea Rations” and “Free the 
Child in You.” 

Soprano ANNA KINGDON Dudley presented 
a recital Oct. 3 as part of the annual Huron 
(S.D.) Concert Association series. She, hus- 
band Dick and three children reside in Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Betsy Powe t Burt is director of the sculp- 
ture studio at the Greenwich (Conn.) Art 
Barn, where she is teaching clay modeling 
and uses of plaster, rubber and gelatin in 
casting work as well as working directly in 
stone and wood. 

Jim STOCKDALE, director of personnel at 
the U. of Tennessee Center for the Health 
Sciences, is president-elect of the College 
and University Personnel Association. 


1951 


LtoyD MorriseTt and Hazel Bryant ‘62 
are members of a task force appointed by New 
York Mayor Beame to recommend a future 
course for the Municipal Broadcasting Sys- 
tem whose budget has been cut by one third. 


This scene in a recent production of 

“The Man Who Came to Dinner” by the 
Cortland, N.Y., High School Thespian 
Society features the children of four 


Oberlin alumni. Kevin Albaugh is the 
son of Dr. Judson ‘48 and Carolyn 
Darling Albaugh ‘51. Mary Papalia is 
the daughter of Dr. Anthony '55 and Ruth 
Wickersham Papalia ‘56. Photo by 

Alan Ruof. 


WINTER 
WEEKEND 


January 14 and 15 


Friday, January 14 


2:30 p.m. Symposium I: “The Artist and Old Age.” Hall Auditorium. 
“Last Wills and Testaments in the 16th Century,” Irving 
Lavin, School of Historical Studies, The Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton University. 


3:45 p.m. Symposium II: “The Artist and Old Age.” Hall Auditorium. 
“Peter Paul Rubens,” Christopher White, the Paul Mellon 
Center for Studies in British Art, London. 


8:30 p.m. Faculty Recital. Warner Concert Hall. David Boe, professor 


of organ and Dean of the Conservatory. 
LS TS ET RE ES 


Saturday, January 15 


9:00 a.m. Symposium III: “The Artist and Old Age.” Hall Auditorium. 
“Edgar Degas,” Jean Sutherland Boggs, Harvard University. 


10:15 a.m. Symposium IV: “The Artist and Old Age.” Hall Auditorium. 
“Piet Mondrian,” Robert Rosenblum, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University. 


11:30 a.m. Symposium V: “The Artist and Old Age.” Hall Auditorium. 
Discussion by the four speakers with questions from the 
audience. 


2:30 p.m. Dedication of the new facilities for the Allen Memorial Art 
Building, the Department of Art, and the Intermuseum 
Conservation Association. Warner Concert Hall. Speaker: 
Ada Louise Huxtable ’72h of the New York Times. Conferring 
of honorary degrees on Denise Scott Brown and Robert 
Venturi. 


3:30 p.m. Allen Memorial Art Museum and the new wing for the 
Department of Art and the Intermuseum Conservation 
Association will be open until 6 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Varsity Basketball. Philips P.E. Center. Oberlin vs. Bald- 
win-Wallace. 


8:30 p.m. Faculty Recital. Warner Concert Hall. Robert G. Shannon 
‘72, piano. 
SE ST LE SEE NS LIE LS LSS LS Sak LOTR RE STIS ITT AS 


Admission to all events is free of charge. Seating at each symposium in 
Hall Auditorium is limited to 500. Phone (216) 775-8550 to reserve 
complimentary tickets on a space-available basis or to request a list of 
area motels. 

The third annual Oberlin Individual Events Forensic Tournament will 
be in progress at the King Building throughout Friday and Saturday and 
audiences are welcome. Times and places will be posted in the lobby of 
the building. 


44 


Georce RaAwick is visiting lecturer in his- 
tory at the U. of Missouri-St. Louis. He is 
editing slave narratives and protocols of in- 
terviews with ex-slaves done under the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project in the 1930’s which will 
be published in 18 volumes by Greenwood 
Press. An _ introductory volume, “From 
Sundown to Sunup: the Making of the Black 
Community,” was published in 1972. 

Carot Morris THOMAS received the M.S. 
in Librarianship from Western Michigan U. 
at its Aug. 20 Commencement. 


1950 


DwiGHT BROWN, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Dallas, has been appointed 
UUA director for ministerial finances, a new 
post created to administer pension and wel- 
fare funds. 

MorGAN GIBSON has begun his second year 
of teaching English literature and language 
at Osaka Univ. in Japan and has given lec- 
tures on poetry and Buddhism at Kyoto and 
Ehime Universities and to the British Coun- 
cil. His poems and essays are being pub- 
lished in Japanese journals. 

JOHN METCALF, economist with the Citi- 
bank of New York, has made two overseas 
trips in the past 12 months. Last fall he 
spent six weeks in the Middle East doing a 
survey of business opportunities in Iran, a 
few days sightseeing in Moscow and then 
visited his daughter who is studying in Ger- 
many. Last spring John traveled in Africa 
for two months after a vacation with his wife 
in Spain. 

Tim REED has moved from Detroit to At- 
lanta where he is tuning and re-building 
pianos. Address: 130 26th St., N.W. #112, 
Atlanta, GA 30309. Phone: 404/875-9735. 

CuHuck SCHMID has founded Language in 
New Dimensions, a school which uses revolu- 
tionary methods including learning in an al- 
tered state of consciousness discovered by 
Dr. Georgy Lozanov. In teaching French, 
Chuck has combined this method with some 
confluent educational techniques from UC 
Santa Barbara and exercises from Esalen, 
Arica and other exploring groups in Cali- 
fornia. Address: 80A Museum Way, San 
Francisco, CA 94114. 


1949 


PHiL BAyYLEss is teaching at the U. of Pe- 
troleum and Minerals in Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia. He has a two-year leave of absence 
from Wilmington College, where he has been 
chairman of the chemistry department for 
22 years. With him in Arabia are his wife 
(BARBARA STALEY) and daughters Elaine, 13, 
and Jean, 10. Eldest daughter, Margaret, 
is a senior at Oberlin. Barb and the girls 
expect to attend her graduation in May. 
Address: UPM Box 77, Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia. 


1948 


Eucene Uyeki has been appointed Selah 
Chamberlain professor of sociology at Case 
Western Reserve. He joined the faculty in 
1952 and since 1971 had served as provost 
for the social and behavioral sciences at 


CWR. 
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Ropert Sommer, M.D., has been appointed 
associate director of pathology at St. Joseph 
Hospital, Elgin, Ill. He is a fellow in the 
College of American Pathologists and the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 


ee 


1947 


The Sept. 25 issue of TV Guide featured the 
work of ANDREW LEE as head of Universal 
Studios’ research department in the pro- 
duction of TV scripts. 

W. Eart WHITE became governor of the 
Tennessee district Optimist International 
Oct. 1. In late August he was the featured 
speaker at the annual Optimist of the Year 
dinner held in Chattanooga. Earl is an archi- 
tect with the firm of White and Thomas in 
Knoxville. 


1946 


Mary K. Cuerry Robertson and Robert S. 
Clegg were married Aug. 28. They were 
schoolmates in Barnesville, Ohio. Bob, a wid- 
ower, has four daughters, two sons-in-law 
and four grandchildren. Mary K. has two 
daughters, a son-in-law and a grandchild. 
Home base for the combined family is 32681 
Grenwood Court, Avon Lake, Ohio 44012. 

Nancy WILSON Runge, associate professor 
of music at Miami U., has written an essay 
on Edward MacDowell’s duets, “Moon 
Pictures,” and Hans Christian Andersen’s 
“Tales the Moon Can Tell,” which will ap- 
pear in Andersenians, a Danish publication, and 
The Piano Quarterly. 


1945 


LEATRICE Barr Wright received the M.Ed. 
in reading from Westminster College last 
summer. 

DONALD PECKHAM, chairman of the 
physics department at St. Lawrence U., has 
been appointed acting vice president and 
dean of the university. He also has been re- 
elected as director of Area 6, N.Y. State 
School Boards Association, an alliance of 
nearly 750 public boards of education. 

FRANCES WALKER is visiting associate pro- 
fessor of piano at the Oberlin Conservatory 
this year. 

Wa ter L. WuitE, t, won re-election to a 
second term in the Ohio Senate in November 
by a margin of 200 votes over Democrat 
Steven D. Maurer. 


1944 


Georce Rocers, M.D., has joined the 
staff of Princeton (W. Va.) Community Hos- 
pital as a radiologist. He formerly was as- 
sociated with the Man (W. Va.) Appalachian 
Regional Hospital. 


1943 


Mary Dice Pettit had a one woman show 
at the Baycrafters in Bay Village, Ohio, 
Nov. 21-Dec. 3. 

At Rees, professor of political economy 
and provost at Princeton, received the U. of 
Chicago Alumni Medal in June. 

Cat Rocers, professor of music at Ashland 
College, has accepted an appointment as 
activities liaison for the Ohio Music Education 
Association. Cal is a past-president of 
OMEA and has served on its board since 1955. 
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MUSIC FROM OBERLIN 


Twenty-four radio stations in the United States now 
broadcast the weekly series of programs, “Music from 
Oberlin,” sponsored for the 11th year by the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music. 
from regular concerts given on campus by performing 


groups and soloists at the Conservatory. 
student ensembles are represented. 


Programs are drawn 


Faculty and 


Information _re- 
garding broadcast times can be obtained by calling 
the station in your vicinity. 


STALE Cluny STATION 
Alabama Huntsville WLRH 
California San Francisco KALW 
Colorado Denver KVOD 
Iowa Ames WOI 
Illinois Chicago WNIB 
Indiana Indianapolis WIAN 
Kentucky Louisville WFPK 
Maine Portland WDCS 
Michigan Detroit WQRS 
Interlochen WIAA 
Minnesota Anoka KTWN 
Missouri St. Louis KFUO 
Rolla KUMR 
New York Rochester WBFB 
Ohio Cleveland WCLV 
Columbus WOSU 
Toledo WGTE 
Oklahoma Stillwater KOSU 
Oregon Portland KBPS 
Pennsylvania Wilkes-Barre WYZZ 
Pittsburgh WQED 
Hershey WITF 
Tennessee Memphis WKNO 
Washington Pullman KWSU 
Seattle KING 
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1942 


FENNER DOUGLASS gave a concert of early 
music and conducted a master class during 
the Strader Organ Festival Oct. 26-29 at the 
U. of Cincinnati Conservatory. 


1941 


Rev. DONALD Powers, t, minister of the 
Bethany UCC in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, cele- 
brated the 35th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion there Sept. 26. 

Harrison A. (“Pete”) WittiaAMs (D-N.J.) 
won re-election in November to his fourth 
term in the U.S. Senate. Other Oberlinians 
re-elected in New Jersey included U.S. Reps. 
Andrew Maguire ‘60 and Helen Stevenson 


Rev. LAWRENCE CRAWFORD, t, has retired 
and moved to 800 S. 15th St., Villa 1-607, 
Sebring, Ohio 44672. 

JoHN GiBBuD, A.M., an independent con- 
sultant to the stone industry, has been 
elected chairman of the natural building 
stones committee of the American Society 
for Testing and Materials. 


1939 


WitutaM Capy has been appointed choir- 
master of Freedom Plains (N.Y.) Church. 
He continues to teach vocal music and hu- 
manities at Roosevelt High School in Hyde 
Park. 

GRANT KIBBEL, superintendent of Board- 
man (Ohio) Schools, was one of 13 Ohio edu- 
cators honored in October as “educators of 
the year” by PTA members in their districts. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 


sary. 
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Name Class 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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ZouRA SMITH Drexler is teaching an adult 
education course, “Great Works of Western 
Culture,” under the auspices of Haywood 
Technical Institute in Waynesville, N.C. 


1936 


LAWRENCE MILLER, professor of plant path- 
ology at Virginia Polytech in Blacksburg, 
Va., has been elected president of the So- 
ciety of Nematologists. 


1933 


FLORENE Worcester, k, has been elected 
president of the Friends of the Oberlin Pub- 
lic Library. She also has succeeded Grace 
Schauffler ‘16 as curator of Oberlin’s “Little 
Red Schoolhouse.” 


1931 


ELIZABETH BARRETT Gould, A.M., is one of 
the first three faculty members to be named 
emeritus professors at the U. of South Ala- 
bama in Mobile. She joined the USA art 
department in 1966. 

An article about Dorr PHILLIPS appeared in 
August Exchange, the house organ of Gannett 
Rochester Newspapers Inc. Since his retire- 
ment from Gannett’s advertising department 
four years ago, he has become the “Good 
Samaritan” carpenter, electrician, mechan- 
ic and general handyman of his neighbor- 
hood. For many years Dorr has done res- 
toration work on his collection of family 
antiques. 


1930 


The National Association for Retarded 
Citizens has named Kate INGE Fuller 1976 
Teacher of the Year. A teacher of retarded 
children at the NARC Essex center in East 
Orange, N.J., since 1950, she received a sim- 
ilar award from the New Jersey NARC in 
November. 


1928 


WILLIAM ALLEN will attend the second Fes- 
tival of African Culture in Lagos, Nigeria, 
Jan. 15-Feb. 12 and then return to the San 
Francisco Bay area in early March for the 
23rd annual Junior Bach Festival. The 
Junior Bach Festival Association presented 
an alumni concert Sept. 28 in Berkeley to 
celebrate his 20 years as music director of the 
festival. 


1927 


The watercolors of Mary McCALLUuM Pearce 
were on exhibit at the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Playhouse Gallery Oct. 17 to Thanksgiving. 

MariAN ULLMAN Carlisle received a dis- 
tinguished service award from Kent State 
at summer commencement exercises Aug. 28. 
The first woman to serve on the Ashtabula 
(Ohio) campus advisory board, she helped 
develop the reading court and the perform- 
ing arts platform in the central woods area of 
the campus. 
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ERWIN GRISWOLD has been re-elected to a 
three-year term as an assembly delegate to 
the American Bar Association’s House of Del- 
egates. 


1923 


FRANCIS PyLe, professor emeritus of theory 
and musicology at Drake U., has received an 
American Society of Composer, Authors and 
Publishers award for 1976-77. 

When the Mary B. Harding Junior College 
of Education (founded by the late Mary B. 
Harding ’96k) celebrated its 75th anniversary 
in Solapur, India, Oct. 27-28, Peccie HAmM- 
MAKER, k, attended the ceremony. She was 
principal there for 30 years prior to her retire- 
ment in 1964. When she arrived in Bombay 
she was met by Miriam Rogers ’35 who has 
helped at Harding College during much of 
her time in India and by Sharayubai Naidu, 
the school’s first Indian principal. 


1921 


ALICE CALDWELL was the subject of a bi- 
centennial feature article in the Laguna Beach, 
Calif., News-Post which noted that her ancestors 
included Patrick Henry and Capt. Samuel 
Caldwell who was a hero at the battle of 
King’s Mountain. She also is a cousin (they 
shared the same great-grandfather) of Sen. 
Sam Ervin. The article also told of Miss 
Caldwell’s concert career prior to her auto 
accident in 1940 which left her unconscious 
for two weeks. She now teaches a handful 
of students in her home studio in Laguna 
Beach. Much of her recent music has been 
composed for children. 


1917 


The late Cart D. BRorREIN Sr. was one of 
four telephone pioneers elected to the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Hall of Fame, it was an- 
nounced in October. Mr. Brorein, who died 
in 1973, was president of Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. in Florida when it became the first 
major telephone firm in the U.S. to institute 
an all-dial operation and the first company 
to use microwave for commercial telephone 
transmission. 


1916 


GRACE SCHAUFFLER has retired as curator 
of Oberlin’s “Little Red Schoolhouse,” a po- 
sition she had held since its restoration in 
1958. Her successor is Florene Worcester 
‘33k, retired principal of Prospect School. 

The late Roy TILLOTSON was inducted post- 
humously into the Franklin College Hall of 
Fame during half-time activities at the 
Franklin-Georgetown football game Oct. 16. 


1914 


Bessey DAUGHTERTY Ransom helped Rev. 
Ira Gillet ‘15 celebrate his 87th birthday 
Oct. 10 when he addressed the mission study 
group at the Payette (Idaho) Methodist 
Church. After Ira talked on his 35-year 
ministry in Africa and his return trip in 
1974, the church women served a big birth- 
day cake. Although Bessey reports that she 
quit the violin years ago, she enjoys play- 
ing the Baldwin organ in her home and occa- 
sionally plays the organ at church. 


1910 


When Judge LYNN GrirFITH observed his 
90th birthday (Oct. 27), Warren (Ohio) Ro- 
tarians gave him a cake with a sparkler in- 
stead of a candle. 
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Dr. Henderson 50 
to be 

dean of 

public 

health 

at 


r. Donald A. Henderson ’50, 

head of the World Health Or- 

ganization’s global smallpox 
eradication campaign since 1966, 
will become dean of the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Hygiene 
and Public Health on Feb. 1. 

As chief medical officer of the 
WHO-led campaign, Dr. Henderson 
has successfully carried out one of 
medical history’s most ambitious 
undertakings — making the world 
smallpox-free. Never before has 
man completely eliminated a dis- 
ease; but for smallpox the end is in 
sight. 

Johns Hopkins President Steven 
Muller, in announcing the selection 
of Dr. Henderson, said he is “un- 
doubtedly one of the most outstand- 
ing public health leaders of our 
time, and I am enormously pleased 
that he will be leading our distin- 
guished School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health. I know that he will con- 
tinue the high caliber of research 
and training activities that have 
long been associated with the 
school’s efforts to improve health in 
the U.S. as well as throughout the 
world.” 

Dr. Henderson will succeed Dr. 
John C. Hume, who since 1967 has 
been dean of the country’s first 
school of public health. 

In 1966 when Dr. Henderson took 
over the smallpox eradication cam- 
paign, an estimated 10 to 15 mil- 
lion persons were infected and two 
million died in 30 countries, mainly 
in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
The incidence of the disease is now 
zero in all countries but Ethiopia 
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and Somalia, where health workers 
under Dr. Henderson’s direction 
are monitoring what are believed to 
be the last five cases of smallpox 
in the world. 

After the last case is found and af- 
ter a two-year surveillance with no 
new outbreaks, WHO will then de- 
clare the disease officially eradicated. 

“The success of the smallpox 
eradication campaign marks the 
point of departure for new efforts 
to combat other health problems 
which beset mankind,” Dr. Hender- 
son says. He sees the need for a 
“real re-examination of everything 
we're doing in health” over the next 
ten to 20 years, and an increased 
emphasis on preventive health care. 
At a press conference following an- 
nouncement of his new appoint- 
ment he predicted that the so- 
called “Legionnaire’s Disease” is 
not the last mystery problem for 
medicine. Puzzles like this point 
to the need for more emphasis on 
public health activities and the 
training of more persons in epi- 
demiology and biostatistics, the 
basic public health disciplines, he 
asserted. 

Dr. Henderson, who played no role 
in the decisions made in the U.S. 
regarding swine flu innoculation, 
said that he agrees completely with 
the decisions made to set up the 
vaccination program. “I would 
have made exactly the same deci- 
sions,” he said. He thinks the 
$140 million cost of the program 
is a small amount of money for 
this insurance policy. 


Dr. Henderson also cited the 
need for increased attention to 
health problems that are environ- 
mentally-induced. 

In November the World Health 
Organization was one of three recip- 
ients of the $10,000 Albert Lasker 
Awards in medicine for 1976 and 
Dr. Henderson and Dr. Halfdan Mah- 
ler, director-general of WHO, ac- 
cepted the award on behalf of the 
organization. The award was given 
for the virtual eradication of small- 
pox. 

In May 1976, Dr. Henderson re- 
ceived the highest award given by 
the U.S. Public Health Service, the 
Distinguished Service Medal. In 
June, he was awarded the George 
Macdonald Medal for Tropical Med- 
icine from the Royal Society for 
Tropical Medicine and the London 
School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene. During the past year he 
also received the Ernst Jung Prize 
for Medicine from the Jung Founda- 
tion in Hamburg, Germany, and one 
of the highest awards from the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the Rosenhaus International 
Award for Excellence. 

Among his many other scientific 
awards are a superior service and 
sustained superior performance 
award from HEW and special rec- 
ognition from the government of 
India and the Indian Society for 
Malaria and Other Communicable 
Diseases for his contributions to 
smallpox eradication there. 

Dr. Henderson and his wife 
(Nana Bragg ’48) have three chil- 
dren, Leigh ’77, David and Douglas. 
He has held an appointment as as- 
sistant professor of preventive 
medicine and community health at 
Emory University School of Medi- 
cine since 1960 and has served as 
secretary of the Surgeon General’s 
Advisory Committees on influenza 
(61-63), measles vaccines (’63), 
and immunization practice (’64-’66’). 

He is a Fellow of the American 
Public Health Association and a 
member of the American Medical 
Association, the American Epi- 
demiological Society, the Interna- 
tional Epidemiological Association, 
and the American Board of Preven- 
tive Medicine. He is also associate 
editor of the American Journal of Epi- 
demiology and the author of more 
than 50 scientific publications deal- 
ing primarily with smallpox eradi- 
cation, epidemiology and immuni- 
zation. 
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The interest that alumni and parents and friends have in Oberlin is particularly 
important in these days when all educational institutions, and especially private 
colleges, face extreme fiscal problems. People who are not interested in 

Oberlin cannot be expected to make annual gifts to Oberlin. How could they 
believe in Oberlin’s efforts to provide students with an education that costs nearly 
twice as much as constantly rising tuition pays for? 

If you are interested in Oberlin, however, and if you believe in what Oberlin 
is trying to do against really overwhelming odds, there are a number of ways 
between now and next June 30 that your gift to Oberlin can make a big difference. 

If it has been three years or more since you made a gift to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund, your gift this year, if it is $10 or more, will enable Oberlin to 
receive a ‘‘bounty”’ of $100 from an anonymous graduate who is concerned because 
so few Oberlinians have been supporting Oberlin financially. 

If the firm where you work has a “‘matching grant” program, your employer 
will match your gift dollar for dollar and your gift will help Oberlin twice as much. 

If your financial situation enables you to give Oberlin $1,000 or more, you 
can become a member of the John Frederick Oberlin Society whose 111 members 
in 1975-76 provided $195,000 for Oberlin College’s current operations. Your 
membership in the J.F.O. Society (or any gift to Oberlin) can be anonymous, if 
you wish. 

If your class is participating in a Reunion Giving Program you can perhaps 
qualify for all of the above-mentioned opportunities to assist Oberlin. 

If you are one of the 1,900 alumni who supported the Oberlin Annual Fund 
in 1974-75 but did not contribute in 1975-76 you should know that 1,800 Oberlinians 
who did not contribute in 1974-75 did give to Oberlin in 1975-76. If these nearly 
4,000 alumni would support Oberlin annually, numerous foundations and other 
potential donors would be more willing to give money to Oberlin because of the 
higher annual percentage. 

Whether your interest in Oberlin is “simple” or can be compounded, it is 
needed and will be appreciated. Send your check (payable to Oberlin College) to 
OBERLIN ANNUAL FUND 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


